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of the instrument, only, for economy of space, retrenching 
certain verbal superfluities. After reciting the substance of 
the petition, and describing the locality and boundaries of the 
grant, the charter ordains as follows : 


That the said church, erected and built as aforesaid, and the ground there- 
unto adjoininy, inclosed and used for a cemetery or churchyard, shall be the 
parish church and churchyard of the Parish of Trinity Church, within our 
said City of New York; and the same is hereby declared to be forever sepa- 
rated and dedicated to the service of God, and to be applied therein to the 
use and behalf of the inhabitants from time to time inhabiting, and to inhabit, 
within our said City, in communion of our said Protestant Church of Eng- 
land as now established by our laws; and to no other use or purpose whatso- 
ever, any statute, law, custom, or usage to the contrary notwithstanding. 
And that there shall be a Rector to have the care of the souls of said Parish, 
and a perpetual succession of Rectors there. And we do by these presents 
constitute the Rt. Rev. Henry Lord Bishop of London the first Rector 
thereof. And we create and make him the said Bishop of London and his 
successors, Rectors of the said Parish, together with all the inhabitants from 
time to time inhabiting, and to inhabit, in our said City, and in communion of 
our aforesaid Church of England, a body corporate and politic, with the pow- 
ers and privileges hereinafter mentioned. And we ordain and declare that he 
the said Henry Lord Bishop of London, and his successors, and all such of 
our loving subjects as now are or hereafter shall be admitted into the com- 
munion of the aforesaid Church of England, shall be forever hereafter a body 
corporate and politic, in fact and name, by the name of the Rector and 
Inhabitants of our said City of New York. And that the said Rector shall 
have the care of the souls of the inhabitants within our said Parish. 

And we further declare that the said Rector of the Parish of Trinity 
Church shall and may forever hereafter have a common seal, to use for all 
causes and affairs whatsoever of them and their successors ; and the same seal to 
alter, break, and make new from time to time, as they shall think fit. And that, 
for the better ordering and managing of the affairs and business of the said 
Corporation, there shall be once in every year forever, on the Tuesday of 
Faster-week, two Churchwardens and twenty Vestrymen duly elected by the 
majority of the votes of the inhabitants of the said Parish in communion as 
aforesaid. 

And moreover, of our special grace, certain knowledge, and mere motion, 
we do grant and confirm unto the said Rector and inhabitants in communion 
of our Protestant Church of England as now established by our laws, that 
the said church and cemetery or churchyard, situate within our said City of 
New York as aforesaid, shall be the sole and only parish church and church- 
yard of our said City. 


From these extracts it is clear enough that the charter con- 
templated and determined that the City of New York should 
form but one parish, and should have but one set of Church- 
wardens and Vestrymen, the whole to be under the spiritual 
charge and jurisdiction of one Rector. And it is further evi- 
dent that none but those who were in communion of the 
Church of England, that is, communicants, and who were also 
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inhabitants of the City, were to be corporators of the parish, 
or to have the right of voting for corporate officers. 

In 1704, June 27th, an Act was passed by the Colonial Leg- 
islature, confirming without material change-or variation the 
provisions of the forecited charter. This Act was repealed in 
1784, so that nothing further need be said of it now. 

By letters-patent issued under the seal of the Province, 
November 20th, 1705, a further grant of lands was made to 
the Corporation. This was called Queen Anne’s grant; and 
consisted of the lands known as the Duke’s farm, the King’s 
farm, and the Queen’s garden. 

The Colony of New York became a State in 1777, and by a 
general clause of the Constitution adopted October 14th of 
‘that year, all these grants were secured to the Corporation. 
But the establishment of American independence necessitated 
certain alterations of the original charter. This was done 
April 17th, 1784, by “an Act for making such alterations in 
the charter of the Corporation of Trinity Church, as to ren- 
der it more conformable to the Constitution of the State.” 


We subjoin so much of this act as is material to the purpose in 
hand : 


Whereas by letters-patent under the great seal of the then Colony, and now 
State of New York, bearing date the 6th of May, 1697, many of the inhab- 
itants of the City of New York, members of the Church of England, were 
erected into a Corporation, by the name and style of the Rector and Inhabit- 
ants of the City of New York, of the Protestant Church of England as by 
law established: And whereas those parts of the said charter which render 
necessary the induction of a Rector to the said church by the Governor, 
according to such instructions as he shall receive from his Brittannic Majesty, 
and such other parts as acknowledge that rights exist in the Bishop of Lon- 
don in and over the said church, are inconsistent with the spirit and letter of 
the Constitution of this State: And whereas certain other parts of the said 
charter are contradictory to that equality of religious rights which is 
designed to be established by the Constitution of this State : 

I. Be it therefore enacted by the people of the State of New York, repre- 
sented in Senate and Assembly, that so much of the charter to the said body 
corporate, as relates to the induction of the Rector by the Governor, to the 
authority of the Bishop of London in and over the said Corporation, and to 
the levying a sum of money upon the City of New York for the use of the 
Rector or Incumbent, be, and is hereby repealed ; and that nothing in this 
law, nor no non-user or mis-user between the 19th of April, 1775, and the 
passing of this law, shall be in any wise construed to annul or make void the 
— where the same is not inconsistent with the Constitution of this 
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Il. And beit further enacted, that the Churchwardens and Vestrymen of 
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the said Corporation, or a majority of them, be vested with full powers to call 


and induct a Rector to the sazd church, so often as there shall be any vacancy 
therein. 


And whereas doubts have arisen on those parts of the said charter, which 


speak of inhabitants in communion of the said Church of England; for 
removal whereof, 


Ill. Be it further enacted, that all persons professing themselves members 
of the Episcopal Church, who shall either hold, occupy, or enjoy a pew or 
seat in the sad church, and shall regularly pay to the support of the said 
church, and such others as shall in the said church partake of the holy Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper at least once in every year, being inhabitants of 
the City and County of New York, shall be entitled to all the rights, privi- 
leges, benefits, and emoluments, which in and by the said charter are designed 
to be secured to the inhabitants of the City of New York in communion of 
the Church of England. 

We have seen that by the charter of 1697 the right of being 
voters or corporators in the parish was limited to communi- 
eants. The third section of the Act of 1784 extends this 
right to certain other persons. 

Of course, when this Act speaks of “a pew or seat in the 
said church,” it refers, not to “ the Episcopal Church” in gene- 
ral, but to the particular parish church mentioned in the title 
of the Act. The contrary supposition is simply absurd ; for 
what is meant by “ the Episcopal Church” clearly has and can 
have no pew or seat for any one to hold or occupy. Still it 
would appear that some have maintained the two phrases in 
question to mean the same thing: but this is quite too much ; 
it involves such violence of interpretation, that we can but 
marvel how any one should either believe it himself or think 
to make others believe it. The avowing of such a belief, 
however, cannot justly be taken as impeaching a man’s recti- 
tude ; for we may safely affirm that no one would ever venture 
to stand responsible for such a notion, unless he had first per- 
suaded himself of its truth. 

We will dismiss the Act of 1784 for the present, by citing 
so much of the sixth section as relates to the colonial statute 
of 1704: 


And in order to remove all doubts which may arise in the minds of any 
persons with respect to the continuance, force, and effect of an Act passed 
on the 27th of June, 1704, “ for granting sundry privileges and powers to the 
Rector and inhabitants of the City of New York, of the communion of the 
Church of England, as by law established :” 

VI. Be it therefore further enacted, that the said Act be, and is hereby 
declared to be, fully and absolutely repealed and made void, as inconsistent 
with, and repugnant to, the Constitution of this State. 
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Under this statute, the charter name of the Corporation, 
though still retained, became obviously unsuitable. Accord- 
ingly, in answer to a petition from the party concerned, an 
Act was passed March 10th, 1788, “ enabling the Corporation 
of Trinity Church to assume and use the name of The Rector 
and Inhabitants of the City of New York in communion of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of New York ;” 
and securing to them under the new name all the rights and 
powers which they had held under the old. There was no 
further legislation on the subject, till the celebrated Act 
of 1814. 

Up to this time, and for some years after, there was no other 
. Episcopal church or corporation in the City. St. George’s 
chapel, however, had been built in 1752, and St. Paul’s in 
1766, both of them being, in fact and in name, Chapels of 
Ease to Trinity Church. Of course, therefore, they stood, in 
law and administration, as parts of the mother parish, and as 
such were included in all legislative enactments relating to the 
same. 

It is clear, that by the terms of the original charter, and of 
the Act of 1784, none could be voters or corporators in Trin- 
ity parish but such as were actually under the spiritual charge 
and jurisdiction of the Rector of that parish. There could 
also be but one set of Churchwardens and Vestrymen within 
the bounds of the City. In short, the rights of Trinity Cor- 
poration, over the area in question, were exclusive. 

It has always, we believe, been a firm principle of law in 
the State of New York, and in 1819 was fully and finally set- 
tled as such for the whole nation by the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the case of Dartmouth 
College, that statutes erecting religious or charitable corpora- 
tions are to all intents and purposes contracts; and therefore 
cannot be repealed or modified but by mutual agreement of the 
parties, unless the right of repeal be reserved. On the part 
of such corporations, however, this agreement may be either 
by express consent, or by silent acquiescence ; and a party is 
in law deemed to acquiesce unless, within a certain time, he 
bring an action in Court to try the constitutionality of the 
legislative enactment. Thus, so far as we have the means of 
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judging, the agreement of Trinity Corporation to the Act of 
1784 was by acquiescence ; while to that of 1788 it was by 
express consent, for the Act was passed in answer to their 
petition. So, again, if Dartmouth College had not, within a 
certain period, instituted a judicial testing of the question, 
they would be deemed to have acquiesced in the Act of the 
State Legislature altering the Corporation, and by virtue of 
the agreement legally implied in such acquiescence that Act 
would have stood as law. 

From all which it clearly follows, that without the consent 
of Trinity Corporation, expressed or implied, there could not, 
at the time in question, lawfully be any other Episcopal corpo- 
ration in the City of New York. Yet, before the Act, already 
referred to, of 1814, there were eight other such corporations in 
the City. One of these was “St. Mark’s church in the Bow- 
ery.” opened in 1799. Another was Grace church, opened in 
1809. A third was St. George’s church, which, in 1811, was 
by mutual agreement set off from Trinity Church, and became 
a distinct parish. These three parishes were largely aided and 
endowed by gifts of money and grants of land from Trinity 
Corporation ; and they have continued in the enjoyment of 
those grants to this day. Four others, also more or less aided 
by funds and grants from Trinity, were Christ church, St. 
James’s, St. Stephen’s, and St. Michacl’s. All these were dis- 
tinct corporations, and their rights and titles as such were fully 
recognized by Trinity Corporation. The members of them 
were nowise under the spiritual charge or jurisdiction of the 
Rector of Trinity Church ; they had each its own set of Church- 
wardens and Vestrymen ; and therefore the terms of the origi- 
nal charter could nowise apply to them. Neither could they 
be reckoned within the provisions of the Act of 1784, “for 
making alterations in the charter of Trinity Church ;” for that 
Act secures the charter rights only to those Episcopalians of 
the City, “who shall either hold, occupy, or enjoy a pew or 
seat in the said church, and shall regularly pay to the support of 
the said church, and such others as shall in the said church par- 
take of the Lord’s Supper, at least once in every year.” 

Nor, in fact, did they claim any right of voting in the elec- 
tionsof Trinity Church. For it seems to have been thoroughly 
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understood on all sides at that time, as indeed it well might be, 
that whenever any Episcopalians of the City got themselves 
incorporated as a distinct parish, they thereby lost the right of 
being, and in fact ceased to be, corporators of Trinity parish. 
And it was only on the ground of their being distinct corpora- 
tions, and as such excluded from the franchises of Trinity Cor- 
poration, that they could legally receive and hold as their own 
any grants or endowments from that Corporation. They can 
have no right of control over what Trinity has retained, but 
on such grounds as would give Trinity an equal right of con- 
trol over what they have received. 

In further proof of this point, it may be well to advert to 
certain Acts of the New York legislature. The first of these 
is a general Act, passed April 6th, 1784, “to enable all the 
religious denominations in this State to appoint Trustees, who 
shall be a body corporate, for the purpose of taking care of the 
temporalities of their respective congregations.” This Act 
makes it “lawful for the male persons of full age, belonging to 
any church not already esteblished, to elect any number of dis- 
creet and prudent persons of their church, not less than three, 
or exceeding nine, as Trustees, to take charge of the estate and 
property, and to transact all affairs relative to the temporal- 
ities, of their respective churches.” Does not this infer the 
exclusiveness of the corporations in question? Is it not most 
evident that persons belonging to a church that was already 
established, that is, incorporated, could not, from this Act, have 
any right to vote in election of the Trustees who were to be the 
new corporation ? 

But let us look at another Act, passed March 27th, 1801, 
“to provide for the incorporation of religious societies.” This 
Act makes it “lawful for the male persons of full age, of any 
church or congregation in communion with the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in this State, and not already incorporated, at 
any time to meet for the purpose of incorporating themselves, 
and, by a majority of voices, to elect two Churchwardens and 
eight Vestrymen.” Here, again, it seems very plain, that per- 
sons belonging to a parish that is already incorporated are not 
entitled by this Act to become corporators in a new parish. 
Will not, then, the converse hold, that if any persons do thus 
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incorporate themselves anew, they thereby cease to be members 
of any other similar corporation? But the Act further limits 
the right of “incorporating themselves,” and of voting in elec- 
tion of corporate officers, to those “who shall have belonged to 
such church or congregation for the last twelve months preceding 
such election, and who shall have been baptized in the Episcopal 
Church, or shall have been received therein either by the rite 
of confirmation, or by the holy communion, or by purchasing 
or hiring a pew or seat in said church, or by some other. joint 
act of the parties and of the Rector.” Here nothing seems 
plainer than- that, in an election of corporate officers in any 
parish, none can be voters but those who have belonged to that 
parish the whole year before such election. 

In 1813, a third Act was passed substantially reaffirming the 
Act of 1801. 

Still, from the want of any positive prohibitory clause in the 
forecited Acts, there appear to have been some doubts as to the 
precise and exclusive terms upon which persons were entitled 
to vote in parish elections. For those Acts are express as to 
who shall, but silent as to who shall nof, be entitled thus to 
vote. To remove those doubts, if there were any, a declaratory 
statute was passed March Sth, 1819, amending the Act of 1813. 
This statute, after reciting the main points of the Act to be 
amended, and after reaffirming “the qualifications therein 
specified,” expressly provides, “That no person not possessing 
those qualifications shall be permitted to vote at any subsequent 
election of Churchwardens and Vestrymen.” 

Taking all these legislative enactments together, it is abund- 
antly certain that in this State parish corporations are meant 
to be exclusive ; that the members of a church already incor- 
porated are, as such, precluded from becoming corporators in 
another church ; and that, conversely, those withdrawing to a 
church not already incorporated, and proceeding to incorpo- - 
rate themselves, thereby lose the right of being corporators in 
the church from which they have withdrawn. So that in this 
case we have a rule that works both ways. And when, prior 
to 1814, there were eight other Episcopal churches in New York 
besides Trinity, the members of those other churches had just 
as much right to vote in the parish elections of Trinity, as the 
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members of Trinity had to vote in the parish elections of those 
others ; just as much right, and no more. And for many years 
this rule was practically understood, acquiesced in, and acted 
upon by all the parties concerned. And it was under and in 
pursuance of the forecited Act of April 6th, 1784, that St. 
Mark’s church and Grace church, before they were incorpora- 
ted, appointed each a Board of Trustees, who were to hold and 
did hold in trust for those churches, until they became incorpo- 
ratedsthe grants made to them by Trinity. And when the 
members of St. George’s chapel withdrew from their connec- 
tion with Trinity, and became a distinct corporation, it was 
expressly understood as the condition of their endowment, that 
they were no longer to exercise the rights of corporators in the 
mother parish ; that is, they barred themselves by positive com- 
pact from voting in the parish elections of Trinity. Of course 
those who at this day have inherited the benefits of that endow- 
ment, have also inherited the obligations of that compact ; nor 
is it possible, legally or morally, for them to renounce thie lat- 
ter without also forfeiting the former. 

To the rule of which we have just spoken there is, however, 
one and only one exception. This exception is of pew-owners 
or proprietors in any church. From the general rights of indi- 
vidual property as secured by law, a person has the special 
right of voting in the parish elections of any church or churches 
where he ownsa pew. And this right holds not only in respect 
of different churches in the City of New York, but of all the 
churches in the State. For example, Mr. G. C. Verplanck is 
a pew-owner in Trinity church, Fishkill, and in Trinity church, 
New York: and as such he is invested with the rights of a 
corporator in both those parishes. And, for the same reason, 
if he owned pews in St. Mark’s and St. George’s, New York, 
in St. Peter’s, Albany, St. James’, Syracuse, and St. Paul’s, 
Buffalo, he would have the same right of voting in the parish 
elections of all those churches. Nor does it make any differ- 
ence in this respect, if a man be a pew-owner or proprietor in 
other than Episcopal churches : he may own pews in a Presby- 
terian, a Dutch Reformed, a Baptist, a Methodist, and an Uni- 
tarian church ; and, if so, he can claim and exercise the rights 
of a corporator in them all, and have a vote in their corporate 
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elections. So that this exception will nowise serve in aid of 
any alleged corporate rights, but what rest upon the ground of 
individual proprietorship. 

We come now to the Act of January 25th, 1814, “to alter 
the name of the Corporation of Trinity Church, New York, 
and for other purposes.” This Act was also passed in response 
to a memorial from the Corporation. In their memorial the 
petitioners set forth, that in the year 1697 they were incorpo- 
rated by letters-patent under the great seal of the Colony, and 
have ever since continued to be a body corporate by virtue of 
that charter. That, at the time of granting the same, it was 
contemplated that Trinity Church should be the sole and only 
Episcopal parish in the City of New York, and that in fact it 
so continued to be until the Revolution. That since the passing 
of the Act of April 17th, 1784, the pew-holders of Trinity 
church and of the chapels belonging to the same, and the reg- 
ular communicants therein, have been the only persons admit- 
ted to vote at the parish elections of Trinity, according to the 
just and fair construction ever since given to that Act. That, 
in consequence of the rapid growth of the City, Trinity church 
and her chapels became insufficient to accommodate all the 
Episcopal inhabitants ; on which account numerous Episcopa- 
lians of the City have formed themselves into distinct corpo- 
rations, each having its own endowments and places of worship, 
with Rectors and other officers of their own choice, totally 
independent of the petitioners. That to the parishes so incor- 
porated ihey have made liberal donations ; and that the mem- 
bers of Trinity Church do not, as such, claim any right to 
intermeddle with the internal concerns of those parishes ; nor 
do those parishes possess or claim any right to vote in the elec- 
tions, or regulate the affairs of Trinity. That, nevertheless, a 
few persons belonging to such corporations have lately pre- 
tended to claim that right; and that at the parish election 
of Trinity, held in March, 1812, two or three such persons 
tendered themselves as voters; but their votes were rejected, 
and no measures have been taken to establish the right so 
claimed. That attempts of this nature cannot fail to produce 
strife and litigation, and to foster and keep alive unreasonable 
and mischievous pretensions. That, since the forming of such 
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distinct corporations, the corporate name of Trinity Church 
has become inapplicable, and ought to be changed, as that 
parish does not include all the Episcopalians of the City ; and 
that it has become essential to the peace and harmony of the 
Episcopal Church, that all doubts respecting the persons enti- 
tled to vote in the parish elections of Trinity, which may arise 
in consequence of those distinct corporations, should be finally 
obviated and settled. 

We subjoin, with but our usual curtailment of verbal redun- 
dances, the main parts of the Act passed in answer to this peti- 
tion. After reciting some of the reasons and causes of the Act 
as set forth in the petition, the Legislature enacts as follows: 


I. That the Corporation of Trinity Church, instead of their present name, 
shall take and use the name of “ The Rector, Churchwardens, and Vestrymen 
of Trinity Church, in the City of New York.” 

II. That all male persons of full age, who, for the space of one year preced- 
ing any election, shall have been members of the congregation of Trinity 
church, or of any of the chapels belonging to the same, and forming part of 
the same religious Corporation, and who shall hold, occupy, or enjoy a pew or 
seat in Trinity church or in any of the said chapels, or have partaken of the 
holy communion therein within the said year, and no other persons, shall be 
entitled to vote at the annual elections for the Churchwardens and Vestrymen 
of the said Corporation. 

Ill. That all grants and conveyances heretofore made, or that hereafter 
may be made, by Trinity Church to any other religious society now 
incorporated, or that may hereafter be incorporated, shall be, and are hereby 
declared to be, valid and effectual, according to the tenor thereof. 

And whereas St. George’s church, in the City of New York, was one of the 
chapels heretofore belonging to Trinity Church, and the pew-holders in the 
said chapel, and others qualified according to the charter of Trinity Church 
and the laws of the State, were corporators of the said Trinity Church: And 
whereas, by mutual agreement, the said chapel, with such of the corporators 
of Trinity Church as belonged thereto, or statedly worshipped in the said 
chapel, have been set off as a distinct religious society, and have incorporated 
themselves as such ; and the Corporation of Trinity Church have granted to 
the said religious society the exclusive right to the said chapel, with the 
appurtenances ; but doubts are entertained as to the legal validity of the 
transaction ; therefore, 

IV. Be it further enacted, That the separation of St. George's chapel 
from the Corporation of Trinity Church shall be, and hereby is confirmed ; 
and that the said church, now called St. George’s Church, shall not at any 
time hereafter be held or taken to be a chapel belonging to Trinity Church, so 
as to qualify any of the congregation thereof to vote at the elections of Trinity 
Church above mentioned. And the said religious society shall have a right 
to all the temporalities derived from the Corporation of Trinity Church as 
aforesaid, and may enjoy the same in as full and beneficial manner as any such 
religious corporation can hold and enjoy its temporalities, howsoever the same 
may be acquired. 

V. That when, and as often as it shall seem expedient to the Rector, Church- 
wardens, and Vestrymen of Trinity Church, to divide the corporators belonging 
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to the said Corporation, it shall be lawful for them so to do, by setting apart, as 
a separate church, any of the chapels that may belong to and form part of the 
said Corporation, provided the same be done with the assent of a majority of 
the persons entitled to vote as aforesaid, who shall belong to such chapel, and 
who shall attend a meeting to consider of such separation after at least ten 
days’ notice given for that purpose in the said chapel, during or immediately 
after divine service ; and such separation shall take effect according to the 
terms agreed upon between the parties ; and the members of the congregation 
of such chapel shall immediately thereafter cease to be members of the Corpor- 
ation of Trinity Church, and may proceed to incorporate themselves according 
to law as a separate congregation of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

A part of this Act, so much of it as relates to the qualifica- 
tions of a corporator, was merely declaratory in its nature and 
effect. It was not meant to work, nor did it work, any sub- 
stantial change, in this respect, either of law or of practice. 
The tenure of corporators, the rights of voters in parish elec- 
tions, were continued the same as they had been understood 
and acted upon under the charter and the Act of April 17th, 
1784. Since the passing of that Act, avery different set of 
circumstances had arisen ; and there might be or was likely to 
be some doubts as to the proper construction and application 
of that Act in those new circumstances. To prevent, as far as 
possible, any evils, any strifes or disputes that might grow from 
this cause, was clearly the purpose of the Act of 1814; so 
much of it, that is, as relates to the point in question. All, it 
seems to us, must agree that this end was a good one: the 
means used for attaining it may not have been the best, but we 
suspect it was at the time, as it still is, easier to censure the 
course pursued than to point out a better. A few persons, it 
is true, (and the Legislature were not left in ignorance of the 
fact,) had formally claimed the right of voting in the parish 
election, and their votes had been refused ; but they had taken 
no proper measures for making good that claim. Of course, in 
any action for testing the legality of such refusal, Trinity 
Cnurch could not be plaintiff; from the nature of the case she 
could only be defendant: it was for the party whose alleged 
right of voting had been denied, to bring a suit against her ; 
she could not bring a suit against herself. She therefore took, 
so far as we can perceive, the only way of peace that was open 
to her. 

But the Act of 1814 was passed in the face of still further 
information. This was in the shape of a Memorial to the Leg- 
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islature, dated New York, March 3d, 1813, and bearing the 
signatures of Thomas Farmer as Chairman, and Benjamin Fer- 
ris as Secretary of a “committee appointed by a gencral meet- 
ing of Episcopalians at Mechanic Hall.” After referring to the 
charter of 1697, the Memorial alleges, “ That the congregation 
of Trinity Church have usurped all the privileges and taken 
into their possession all the property of the Corporation ; 
thereby disfranchising, in respect to the said charter, a great 
majority of the Episcopal inhabitants of the City.” And it 
closes with a prayer, that no law may be passed which will 
sanction the unjust proceedings of Trinity Church, or affect the 
rights of other Episcopalians of the City, who have equal 
claims to the benefits of the charter. 

A Bill framed in pursuance of the forecited petition of Trin- 
ity Church was introduced in the Senate, March 17th, 1813, 
and referred to the committee of the whole. On the 18th, the 
“memorial of Thomas Farmer and others” was read, and refer- 
red to the same committee. On the 20th, Mr. Van Buren 
reported, from the committee, that they had gone through the 
Bill, added a proviso, and agreed to the same. On the 25th, it 
passed the Senate by a vote of 21 to9. Dr Wirr CLiixtovy, 
President of the Senate, was in the chair during these proceed- 
ings. 

On tke 30th of March, the House of Assembly passed a res 
olution calling upon the Attorney-General, Mr. Van Vecuten, 
for his official opinion, “whether the passage of the Bill would 
in any wise defeat or vary any existing vested rights under the 
charter granted May 6th, 1697, or any Acts altering the said 
charter.” On the 31st, Mr. Van Vechten gave it as his opin- 
ion, “ that the passage of the Bill would not defeat or vary any 
existing vested rights under the said charter and Acts.” On 
the 2d of April, a motion was made to reject the Bill, and was 
lost by a vote of 66 to 23; whereupon the Bill passed. 

The Bill was still subject to the executive veto in what was 
then known as the Council of Revision. On the 5th of April, 
it was received by the Council, and referred to Chancellor 
Lansing, who reported certain objections to it; the chief of 
which was, that if the members of the several Episcopal 
churches in the City of New York incorporated since the Act 
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of April 17th, 1784, have a right to vote at the annual elec- 
tions of Trinity Church, though not having the qualifications 
prescribed by that Act, the Bill might divest or impair such 
right. The objections remained to be acted upon at the next 
meeting of the Council. Meanwhile, Judge Troup, then a ves- 
tryman of Trinity Church, was requested by two members of 
the Council to “ furnish them with his reasons in support of the 
Bill.” This was accordingly done; and those reasons were 
set forth at length in a pamphlet bearing date New York, 
September 6th, 1813, and signed “ Robert Troup.” At the next 
session of the Council, held on the 25th of January, 1814, the 
aforesaid objections were considered, and, “the question being 
put thereon,” there was a tie vote, three on each side, the Chan- 
cellor voting against the very objections which he had reported 
at the former session. The result was, that the Bill became a 
law by lapse of time. 

Certain insinuations have lately been thrown out, to the 
effect that Judge Troup, as agent for the Corporation, or act- 
ing by their authority, brought some impure and unlawful argu- 
ments to bear in support of the Bill. This is very strange. 
Bishop Hobart was then at the head of the Corporation, and 
among its members were Richard Harison, Thomas L. Ogden, 
Peter A. Jay, and Jacob Sherred. Mr. Harison had so much 
of Washington’s confidence as to be appointed by him District- 
Attorney of the United States. From the same clean hands 
Judge Troup received an appointment to the Bench of the Dis- 
trict Court ; and he was deemed pure enough to share the con- 
fidence and fellowship of Alexander Hamilton. Chancellor 
Lansing is well remembered by- persons still living as a man of 
the most exact and scrupulous rectitude: there was no public 
man of the time, who bore a higher or whiter character. We 
should not like to be the man to stand responsible before the 
public for any insinuations against the integrity and honour 
of such men as these. Whatever may be the right of the mat- 
ter in regard to Trinity Church, we owe it to ourselves to 
respect and guard the memory of these pure and good men, 
these our fathers. God help us, if the characters of such men, 
after they have undergone the consecrating touch of death, are 
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to be assailed with hints of corrupt dealing in the performance 
of a sacred public trust! 

Nor are we without pretty strong tokens, how the Act of 
1814 was regarded at the time by the Episcopalians outside of 
Trinity parish. One of these is as follows: “At a meeting of 
the Rector, Churchwardens and Vestry of the church of St. 
Mark’s in the Bowery, in the City of New York, April 16th, 
1812,” the draft of a letter to the Vestry of Trinity church 
was presented, and a resolution taken, “That the same be 
adopted, and that the Clerk of this Vestry prepare and trans- 
mit to the Vestry of Trinity Church a copy of the same under 
the seal of this Corporation.” In this letter, after expressing 
their regret at learning that some of their brethren assert the 
claim of a general right in all the Episcopalians of the City to 
vote at the parish elections of Trinity, they add the following: 

Whatever colour may be given to this claim by any ambiguous words to be 
found in your charter, we sincerely take pleasure in declaring that the congre- 
gation of St. Mark’s church, which we represent, have no desire to assert the 
claim ; and that we will, at any time hereafter, cheerfully unite with your 
respectable body in an application to the Legislature, if the measure shall be 
thought expedient, for an act to explain the charter, and confine the right of 
voting solely to the congregation of the churches under your immediate goy- 
ernment : and we beg leave to add, that we shall cheerfully unite in such 
application, as well from the earnest wish we have to establish peace, as from 
the strong sense we entertain, that the measure itself is dictated by the natural 
fitness of things, and more especially by the never-to-be-forgotten rule of doing 
to others what under similar circumstances whe should like to be done to 
ourselves. 

Surely there can be no need of questioning the rectitude of 
any men who lent their hands to a measure thus sanctioned by 
so upright and disinterested a party as the Vestry of St. Mark’s, 

The Act of 1814, for aught appears to the contrary, was 
quietly acquiesced in by all the Episcopal inhabitants of the 
City, for the space of thirty years ; whereas, according to the 
ordinary rule of such cases, only twenty years were required to 
the outlawing of ahy alleged right put in abeyance by that Act. 
As we have already seen, the Act, being by mutual agreement 
of the parties, was to all intents and purposes a contract between 
the Legislature and the Corporation : it was such both in law 
and in equity ; such by the Constitutions of the State and the 
United States. We hear of no attempt to interfere with it till 


1846, when several petitions were sent to the Legislature, ask- 
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ing its repeal. These petitions, all together, bore the names 
of 588 persons, styling themselves “inhabitants of the City of 
New York, in communion of the Protestant Episcopal Church.” 
The petitioners were chiefly members of not more than five or 
six Episcopal churches of the city ; nor was there any instance 
of such a church applying for the repeal in their corporate 
capacity. These petitions were met by several remonstrances, 
some of which were from ¢en other Episcopal churches of the 
City, acting in their corporate capacity. Besides these, there 
were other remonstrances to the same effect, signed by the 
male members of Trinity parish generally, and by 825 male 
members of other Episcopal parishes in the City. Both the 
petitions and the remonstrances were referred to a committee 
of the Senate, a majority of whom made a Report recommend- 
ing “ that no legislative action be had on the subject, and that 
the prayer of the petitioners be denied.” Except a minority 
Report made the same day, there was no further action in the 
matter during that session. The next year, those petitions and 
remonstrances were renewed, and referred to the Judiciary 
Committee of the Assembly, who, on the 30th of March, 1847, 
made an elaborate and unanimous Report, closing with a reso- 
lution, “ That the prayer of the petitioners ought not to be 
granted.” The Report presents a very clear and solid argu- 
ment covering the whole case. The following portion of it, 
which is all we have room for, ought to be deeply pondered 
at this time : 

Viewing this as a mere private controversy between individuals, relating to 
personal privileges claimed by one set and denied by the other, which the 
ordinary courts of justice now are, and at all times have been entirely compe- 
tent to determine, the committee are unable to perceive why it should not be 
subject to the same general rules for promoting peace and quiet, and terminat- 
ing litigation, which would be applicable to it if agitated in its proper tribu- 
nal ; at least they think such a principle a safe guide for legislation generally, 
and they see nothing in this case to exempt it from the general rule. There 
has been no impediment or obstruction to the regular and usual jurisdiction of 
the courts, and no reason has been assigned why resort has not been had to 
them in some of the various forms which would have afforded ample redress 
for any wrong. 

The case does not present a mere omission to exercise an unquestioned 
right, but a submission to, and acquiescence in, what is alleged to have been a 
gross wrong. The doctrine of acquiescence is not and cannot be applicad to 
any other case: the question cannot arise until some asserted right has been 
violated. 1n regard to corporate rights, the courts have fixed upon the term 
of twenty years during which they must be claimed or exercised, or be deemed 
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waived. This is the longest term which by our laws is allowed to individuals 
to assert their rights in any case ; and an exclusion of even a rightful claimant 
from the possession of property, or the enjoyment of any easement, privilege, or 
franchise, during that term, without any proceeding on his part for redress, 
authorizes and demands the presumption of a waiver and abandonment of the 
claim. 


In the pamphlet by Judge Troup, giving his reasons for the 
Bill in 1813, certain expectations were held out as likely to be 
made good in the event of that Bill becomingalaw. That Trin- 
ity Church would thereby be enabled, from time to time, to set off 
her chapels with the consent of their members, let them form 
distinct corporations, and endow them with competent estates. 
That she could also dispense her wealth “in the heavenly work 
of propagating the Gospel,” and in aiding churches and other 
religious and charitable institutions. And thatin this way her 
property might be kept reduced within limits congenial to our 
republican systems and sentiments. Whether in raising such 
expectations the writer acted by the authority of the corpora- 
tion, does not appear. Nor isit material; for those “pledges 
of the Vestry,” if such they were, have in fact been realized to 
the fullest extent that any reasonable man could ask; though 
whether always in the precise way which we might think the 
best, is another matter. It appears from a recent Report, that 
the whole landed estate of Trinity Church originally consisted 
of 2,068 lots. Before the Act of 1814, she had alineated 299 
lots, in one way or another, for the purposes in question. 
Many of these lots were granted by way of endowment to 
particular churches ; as, 28 to St. Mark’s, 25 to Grace, and 33 
to St. George’s, all in the City of New York. Since the Act 
of 1814, there have been grants of 19 lots; besides which, as 
appears by the aforesaid Report, no less than 1,059 lots have 
been sold, and the proceeds given for the same or similar pur- 


poses ; thus leaving 691 lots still in her possession. The 299 


lots granted before 1814 were probably worth, in 1847, not 
far from $1,401,145 ; but at the time of granting were cer- 
tainly not worth more than one-fifth of that sum ; say, $280,229. 
Reckoning at the same rate the 19 lots granted since 1814, 
their worth at the time of granting was $15,300; waile the 
proceeds from the sale of the 1,059 lots have reached the sum 
of $1,007,530. So that we have the sum of $1,022,830 given 
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since 1814 in fulfilment of Judge Troup’s “pledges,” where 
only $280,229 had been given before that date. 

It is true, that since 1814 she has noi. set off and endowed 
any of her chapels. By the Act of that year she was pre- 
cluded from doing so without the consent of their congregations. 
But she has not asked their consent? Perhaps not; it does 
not appear that she has; neither does it appear that she has 
not. She may have thought that a proposal of separation had 
better come from them than from her. And it will be time 
enough to find fault on this score, when we know that such a 
proposal from them has been refused by her. 

On some accounts, it may indeed be matter of deep regret 
that the lots sold since 1814 had not rather been granted away 
in the shape of endowments to churches and Church institu- 
tions ; so that their great rising in value, instead of enriching 
private purses, might have gone to enrich the public cause of 
religion and learning. But suppose it were certain that the 
Corporation have not pursued the wiser course in this respect ; 
this, of itself, would but infer an error of policy to be corrected, 
not a crime to be punished. But itis by no means certain, 
that in the circumstances any better course could have been 
taken. In 1814 large part of the most valuable property 
had already been granted away. Of the remaining lots, far 
the greater number, besides being then of comparatively little 
value in themselves, were tied up under very long leases. To 
have granted endowments out of such, had been rather a pres- 
ent incumbrance than a present help to the grantees ; and pre- 
cisely what the churches aided by Trinity most wanted was, 
present help, to carry them through the perils and weaknesses 
of infancy. Perhaps, then, after all, it was only by selling lots 
and giving the cash, that at the time Trinity cow/d furnish the 
needed assistance. And, but for the timely aid thus rendered, 
it is all but certain that many parishes that are now thriving 
in their own strength, if indeed they had ever started into 
being, would have long since ceased to be. Let us be fair and 
candid in this matter. The truth is, we, whatever right we 
may have to our own opinion, are not the most competent 
judges of what were best to be done in such very different cir- 
cumstances as those existing twenty, thirty, forty years ago. 
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We, circumstanced as we are, may easily see, or think we see, 
the past policy of the Corporation to be unwise now : still it 
will not hurt us to vail our judgment a little to the wisdom 
and virtue of men who were called to judge and to act then. 

However, we are not greatly concerned to vindicate the 
past policy of the Corporation from error even at the time, 
so it be not turned into a ground of punishment or crimina- 
tion. And we think it must in candour be allowed, that, how- 
ever wise their course may have been in times past, they have 
persisted in it too long ; shaping their action, as was but natu- 
ral, rather by a line of precedents that ought to have been 
obsolete, than by the special wants and exigencies that were 
rising around them. Still we would bear in mind, that there 
was no thought of pleasing us when the Corporation was 
formed. They are under no particular obligation to please us. 
They are the stewards of an important public trust. In the 
execution of that trust, they are bound to use their best judgment. 
Is there any proof that they have not done so? Dare any 
man allege any moral taint in them, to blemish the rectitude 
of their action ? 

We have now got through with the legal and historical part 
of the question ; but cannot make up our mind to leave the 
subject without adding a few considerations of reason and: 
policy. 

It is a long-established and well-known rule of English 
ecclesiastical law, that a man cannot be a voter in two par- 
ishes at the same time. We have seen that in this country 
there is one, and but one, basis of exception to this rule; that 
of pew-owners in two or more churches. The rule is firmly 
grounded in the reasons and conditions of parochial govern- 
ment and discipline. For it is clear that the whole frame-work 
of spiritual order is at once unhinged, if a man, by being 
under the spiritual charge of two or more Rectors, is to have 
the chance of slipping from under the reaches of censure as 
often as occasion urges, or temptation invites. It may well 
be thought, therefore, that even our one basis of exception to 
the rule is too much; certainly there should in all reason be 
no more such added. 

There never has been, there could not be, any legislative 
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enactment of the State, carrying with more stress the nature 
and obligations of a contract, than the Act of 1814. It was 
every whit as much a contract as the original charter, which 
even all the violences of the Revolution were not enough to 
impair. Nevertheless, it may be broken by the tempests of 
theological warfare. To speak as a citizen of New York, the 
special interest of Trinity Church touches but few of us, very 
few ; but all good citizens are deeply interested in maintain- 
ing the sacredness of contracts, and the security of property, 
and the sweetnesses of good order and peace, depending on 
that sacredness. Let the people beware, and let their repre- 
sentatives beware, lest they permit the special workers against 
old Trinity to plant a general rule that may some time be 
found to work against themselves. In tapping our neighbour’s 
mill-pond, we may make such a letting out of water as will 
wash away our own gardens. 

The repeal of the Act of 1814 will settle nothing ; it will 
only leave things just where they were before the passing of 
that Act ; unless such repeal should be itself an added theme 
of strife and litigation. Moreover, the repeal is now mainly 
urged on the ground, that the estate was originally given for 
the equal benefit of all the Episcopalians from time to time in- 
habiting, and to inhabit, within the City of New York. Large 
portions of that estate have been surrendered by the Corpora- 
tion to the exclusive use and control of certain parishes in the 
City. It was gravely doubted, as it well might be, whether 
they had any legal right thus to grant away for the benefit of 
a part, what they had received in trust for the benefit of the 
whole. To remove those doubts, and to legalize those grants, 
was one of the purposes of the Act in question. Nor can any 
of the parishes or institutions which have been endowed by 
Trinity make out any clear right, either in law or equity, to 
their endowments, but what stands on that very Act. And, at 
all events, it is perfectly clear, that Trinity could not convey 
to them a stronger title than her own, to the several portions 
of the estate. Is it worth the while, then, is it wise, for those 
parishes to acquiesce in a stripping of Trinity on such princi- 
ples as must issue in a stripping of themselves? Surely both 
their gratitude and their interesf must forbid such a thing; 
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nay, their gratitude ought to be enough to forbid it, even if 
they had no interest, and their interest, even if they had no 
gratitude. The house of Trinity stands too near their houses 
to make it either safe or innocent for them to let hers be fired. 

Trinity Church, it is true, has by no means satisfied all 
those who, for many years, have been beseeching and besieging 
her for help. If she had owned half the wealth of the City, 
she could scarce have answered to the full all the demands 
made upon her. Of course,—we mean no special blame to 
them ; such is human nature,—of course, those who got noth- 
ing were offended that they did not get something, and those 
who got something were offended that they did not get more. 
Of course, too, every applicant thought himself the best judge 
both in his own ease and in that of all other applicants ; and 
nothing would satisfy him, but that the lesser needs of all oth- 
ers must give way to his greater need. And it is just barely 
possible, that as some may have turned advocates for Trinity, 
because they have got a place under her fig-tree ; so also some 
may have turned advocates against her because they have not 
got a place under her fig-tree. Poor human nature! 

For some years, it has been more or less the custom of Trin- 
ity—we will not answer for the wisdom of her course herein— 
to make real gifts under the name of loans. She now holds 
mortgages, to a large amount, on such nominal loans. But 
these bonds have been taken with a full and perfect under- 
standing that they were not to be enforced ; and are notori- 
ously held merely in order to prevent any diversion of the 
property to other than the rightful ends. She is therefore 
bound in honour and good-faith to let them rest. And, what 
is more, it is clearly for her inéerest to let them rest. But sup- 
pose her tenure broken up as an usurpation, and the property 
thrown under the control of all the Episcopalians of the City. 
Is it likely that they will hold themselves bound by the pledges 
of honour and good-faith made by an occupant whom they 
have justly ousted? Is it not likely that they will have as 
strong an interest to enforce such bonds, as Trinity has to 
leave them unenforced? They will soon have plenty of use 
for the money ; Trinity does not need it. Their position will 
then be, that they were the rightful owners of the property all 
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the while, and that Trinity was but an usurper: and is it to 
be supposed that they will deem the title of those who gave 
the mortgages to be any better than that of the mortgagee? 
Men may indeed do right sometimes, though it be against their 
interest ; but we should prefer to trust those whose interest 
it is to do right, and who cannot but know that such is the 
case. 

This mode of nominal loans and nominal mortgages, is, we 
grant, liable to some serious objections. It is apt to create a 
somewhat delicate and perhaps embarrassing relation between 
the giver and the receiver. But we can by no means admit 
that it tends, as a general thing, to break down or impair the 
independence of the parties benefited. Individual exceptions 
of course there will be ; everywhere are to be found some men 
who will crouch, and fawn, and become sequels to another, for 
favours had or wanted. But, assuredly, he knows little of 
Anglo-Saxon manhood, especially under its heightened and 
intensified American form, who supposes that its character is, 
or can.be made to be, less manly and independent in action or 
thought, under relations and for causes of this nature. Weare 
sensitively tenacious of our independence, and sensitively jeal- 
ous of all influences that can be imagined in any way to relax 
its sinews or undermine its basis. 'To avoid the appearance or 
imputation of softness or pliancy in this the backbone of our 
character; we rather go to the opposite extreme ; and in nine 
cases out of ten, he who thinks to curry or bribe us out of our 
independence by considerations of money will but find us all 
the more stout in grasping it, and all the more bold in mani- 
festing it. And, in the present case, we may safely affirm that 
where one has bowed or succumbed beneath the influence of 
benefits received or expected, nine have stood the more erect 
and stiff for that very cause; and some, no doubt, have even 
leaned the other way, lest they should seem to be influenced 
after an ignoble and unmanly sort. So that the objections in 
question hold much rather to the disadvantage of Trinity and 
of any interest specially espoused by her, than otherwise. This 
is clearly true in argument of reason, and it is found to be true 
in point of fact,so far as the motives of the beneficiaries of 
Trinity have transpired in their public action. We, for one, 
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are glad it is so, and we trust that so it will ever be ; for High 
Church and Low Church are to us small matters in comparison 
of Christian manhood. That they have been and are so like- 
wise to the Corporation of Trinity, will scarce be questioned 
by any one who thinks as he ought to think of such men as the 
late David B. Ogden and Chancellor Jones, and of such men 
as the living Mr. G. C. Verplanck, Mr. John A. Dix, and Mr. 
Abel T. Anderson. 

As for the clamour that has been raised about the building 
of Trinity chapel, we really must confess that it appears to us 
something rather worse than unreasonable. Let us look at the 
facts. It is well known that most of the old parishioners of 
Trinity had removed to a long distance from any of her exist- 
ing church accommodation. Trinity church and the two chapels 
of St. Paul’s and St. John’s were in a part of the City from 
which nearly all other labourers had withdrawn, and where 
there was a growing need of free churches and missionary work, 
unless the whole region were to be abandoned. The new 
chapel was built, either because the old places of worship had 
been, or in order that they might be, turned into free churches 
and missionary establishments for the benefit of those who had 
been, or were likely to be, left unprovided for by others. It 
was certainly natural for the old parishioners of Trinity to 
wish that their mother parish should go with them, or follow 
them with her ancient and hallowed ties. She had been the 
spiritual home of their fathers. She was the parish in whose 
venerable bosom they had been baptized and confirmed ; where 
their funereal tears had gushed, and where the marriage bene- 
diction had been spoken over them. It is through these tender 
and precious memories that our holy and beautiful religion 
sheds her selectest influences upon us: much of her best power 
over us is entwined in one growth with these sanctities and 
sweetnesses of old affection. 

But the parishioners of Trinity were rich, and well able to 
take care of themselves? Be itso. The rule, if a good one, 
will doubtless work both ways. Grace church and St. 
George’s, besides that their members were of the wealthy class, 
much more so indeed than those of Trinity, had a large amount 
of corporate wealth originally derived from the Trinity estate. 
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They also had removed away from their old churches. They 
also clung to the sacred associations of their spiritual father- 
land. What, then, did they do? Did they retain their old 
places of worship, and carry them on for the benefit of the poor ? 
Did they devote any portion of their corporate wealth to free 
churches and missionary labour in the region they had left? 
No such thing. They alienated their down-town churches, and 
used their corporate wealth in erecting their noble and magnif- 
icent up-town structures. We are far from blaming them for 
doing so. They had not corporate wealth enough to keep up 
the old churches for others, and to build new ones for them- 
selves. Trinity had enough to “ provide for her own house- 
hold” up-town, and also to retain her down-town churches as a 
provision for those whom others had left in her care. And 
there now stands old Trinity with her two daughters, and long 
may she stand, the noblest ecclesiastical structure in the land, 
for the use and benefit of the poor. Gop bless our poor breth- 
ren! she is nota whit too good for them. If architectural 
beauty can do any thing to win them to the beauty of holiness, 
and to the consolations of holy hope, in Heaven’s name, let it 
be done! But the rich have souls to be saved as well as the 
poor; and we see no reason why the Church should depart 
from the rule of making herself all things to all men in respect 
of them any more than of others. Even granting their habits 
of elegance and splendour to be but infirmities, still those habits 
may lawfully be complied with, for the sake of doing them 
good. Nor can we allege any sufficient cause why the temples 
of Gop should let themselves be outshone by the temples of 
mammon and the palaces of domestic comfort and splendour. 
We therefore heartily approve the expending of $300,000, or 
more, if more there were, in the superb structure of St. George’s 
church. And for the same reason we approve with equal 
heartiness the expending of $230,000 in Trinity chapel. This, 
too, is a superb structure : as prices then were, it is well worth 
the money ; and we would not have had it cost a cent less. 
And as for those who are now clamouring against the cost of 
the chapel, we will do them the credit to believe, that if Trin- 
ity had stinted herself to $50,000 in a church up-town, they 
would have been among the first to ery, Shame upon her! 

We have no reason or right to expect that Trinity Church 
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will give much heed to any opinion of ours. We owe her no 
subscriptions, and she owes us none. And we have no such 
reaches nor any such reputation of sagacity,as would war- 
rant her in regarding what we may think or say. Never- 
theless, we will hazard an opinion. She is now labouring 
under a chronic disease of giving, and has superinduced upon 
others a chronic disease of expecting. This disease cannot be 
healed all at once, nor can its issues be stopped all at once with- 
out immiment danger to the patients. She has lately been left 
in the almost undivided occupancy of a very large and impor- 
tant field. Our opinion, then, is, that she will do most both for 
herself and for the cause at large, by gradually retrenching her 
donations abroad, and spending much the larger portion of her 
means in her own immediate sphere. Let her endeavour with all 
her might to do the very best that can be done in the way of 
parochial organization and parochial operation, in all its parts 
and members. Let her strive to present a living and life-giving 
model of parochial schools, charities, whatsoever may be legit- 
imately brought within the care and compass of a parish that 
means to be and ought to be “the cynosure of neighbouring 
eyes.” Let her also, in all her appointments, be careful to select 
her men because the place wants them, not because they want the 
place. Last, not least, let her, in the true spirit of our institu- 
tions, trust freely in the honesty and practical good sense of 
the PEopLE, in the full assurance that with them no dodges, no 
trickery, no shams, no sophistry, no playing of fast-and-loose 
‘can permanently go. With us, thank Heaven! the People, the 
PEOPLE are sovereign. We believe that in the long run they 
will prove the wisest, noblest, bravest, most evenhanded, and 
most generous Sovereign that has ever reigned in our world. 
Perfect honesty, perfect fairness, perfect candour, these are 
what they like, what they know how to distinguish, and what 
they will stand by to the last. It is to their practical discern- 
ment and love of these qualities that Trinity must now look 
for defence against the arts of her assailants. Give that 
love and discernment proper time to work, and she will need 
no other defence. The People will not suffer any one to be 
wronged, who trusts in them ; nor will they long be deceived 
by any one who undertakes to practise upon them, or to work 
and wind them into the doing of wrong. 
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REVERENCE. 


When a man’s hair has turned gray he is usually set down as 
one of the laudatores temporis' acti ; and if he venture to inti- 
mate an opinion that things have in any respect changed for 
the worse, a very convenient answer is ready. There is some 
reason in this. When we are young we have a sense of -enjoy- 
ment and a facility for accommodating ourselves to new cir- 
cumstances, which pass away as years roll by. Those usages 
to which we are accustomed, seem to us better than those which 
are just coming into fashion, and we come to the conclusion that 
every thing is going wrong and the world is becoming worse 
from day to day. Although the present writer has attained the 
distinction of gray hairs, and, with it, no doubt, the character, 
both possessed and deserved, of laudator acti temporis, he is by 
no means of opinion that the world is growing worse. But it 
cannot be denied that the world is progressive. That the pro- 
gress is all in the right direction will hardly be alleged; and 
so, While the world upon the whole is improving, there are 
points on which it is rather receding. It is an office more 
useful than popular to call the public attention to those points. 

When we reflect that truth is one, and error manifold, that 
right is, after all, coincident with truth, and that error lies on 
both sides of the line of right and truth, it will be easy to 
understand this. One age falls into an error ; the next detects 
it, and in the zeal against it which the discovery excites, passes 
the line of right and truth and falls into the opposite error. 
The state of things is not suspected by those who have been 
too much accustomed to dwell on the old error to dread the 
new one. There is in the human mind a tendency to extremes, 
which leads men continually to mistake reverse of wrong for 
right. It also leads to confounding the central position with 
the extreme opposite to that occupied by the spectator. 

Something like this has happened with respect to the virtue 
which is the subject of this article. This is not a reverential 
age. Neither civil nor ecclesiastical authority are held in much 
regard, nor is the condition of the family materially better in 
this respect than that of the other two Divinely appointed soci- 
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eties. The Divine authority itself is not so much regarded as 
it ought to be. In fact, one of the reasons of the want of rever- 
ence which is manifested towards the three Divinely appointed 
societies is, that they are not acknowledged to be Divinely 
appointed. The Church and the State are held to be associa- 
tions intended for the benefit of the governed and constituted 
by the governed. Marriage, which is the foundation of the 
family, is a civil contract, which derives its binding force from 
the civil law, and is dissoluble by the civil authority. The rela- 
tion of parent and child is a natural one, evolved by natural 
causes, without the will of either party, and, when it exists, is 
to be so conducted as to accommodate the views and fancies of 
both parties. 

In the meantime it is forgotten that in the State the powers 
that be are ordained of Gop; that the Church is not only a 
Divinely appointed society, but has a Divinely appointed gov- 
ernment ; that marriage is a Divine institution, indissoluble by 
the Divine law; and that the authority of parents rests on a 
direct revelation. This state of things is, after all only a recoil 
from another. Authority and liberty are antagonistic ideas. 
Yet they are, nevertheless, both ideas which must not be lost 
sight of in the arrangement of human societies, or in the thoughts 
of men. Formerly the idea of authority was too much pressed. 
This has led to a recoil, which has brought it into great disre- 
pute and unduly elevated its antagonist. Whoever now speaks 
in favour of authority is set down as the enemy of liberty, which 
is the great idol of the day. But all authority rests upon Rev- 
erence, and Reverence is, therefore, not a popular idea. In 
fact, the two ideas of Reverence and authority are so closely 
connected as to be truly inseparable. 

What is Reverence? It is a habit of the mind which rests 
upon love and fear. It is neither of these, but is closely con- 
nected with both. No man feels, or ever did feel, Reverence 
for Nero or for the present King of Naples; because there is 
nothing in their characters to inspire love. On the other hand, 
there are a class of weak parénts who talk of governing by 
love only. They always fail ; for the love of the child for him- 
self and his childish follies is stronger than his love for his 
parents. Moreover, it is not found that children thus brought 
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up have any more love for their parents than others ; while they 
are almost always deficient in Reverence. This must be so, 
because fear is one of the bases of Reverence. 

We are told, in the Holy Scriptures, that “ perfect love cast- 
eth out fear ; because fear hath torment.” But imperfect love 
dot not cast out fear. It may mitigate fear, diminish, or even 
take away, the torment ; but fear will remain so long as love is 
imperfect. For, so long as we are conscious of the imperfection 
of our own love, so long we want confidence in the love of the 
other party ; we do not look for that which we know that we 
have not deserved. Again, an imperfect love will not induce a 
perfect compliance with the will of those in authority over us, 
and so we are conscious of deserving punishment. , All author- 
ity involves the right of punishing. Perhaps that is its true defi- 
nition; but the one idea, at least involves the other. Imperfect 
love, then, cannot cast out fear; neither does fear ordinarily 
cast oyt love; they may coéxist, and by their joint action is 
formed the habit of Reverence. 

In this, as in every thing else which is not derived from a 
single source, there are traces of both its parents. If those of 
the stern father, fear, are taken away; Reverence will become 
love. If those of the gentle mother, love, disappear ; it will 
become servile fear. In order that it may maintain its true 
character there must be an union of the two. This is the char- 
acter of the Reverence which Gop demands. It must involve 
the fear of His displeasure ; and it must involve the love which 
is the chief demand that He makes upon us. 

Perfect love will supply the place of Reverence, or perhaps 
only induce a new and higher form of Reverence, which shall 
better perform the office of the habit than the inferior descrip- 
tion which can exist with imperfect love. The fear which per- 
fect love casts out, is the servile fear of punishment. There 
would still remain the fear of offending the beloved. The 
elements of fear and love would both remain, but in an exalted 
and purified condition ; and would thus produce a purified and 
exalted Reverence. But perfect love cannot exist in our imper- 
fect condition. It may, perhaps, be true, that some men do, even 
in this life, attain to that high state of piety and virtue as to be 
able to love Gop perfectly, and from that love and the exalted 
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species of Reverence which has been mentioned, to be conformed 
to His Will or, rather, to His Nature. But such cases are 
very rare. Such love may possibly exist towards Gop, as it 
certainly will exist, in the case of those who are joined to the 
assembly of just men made perfect. But it must be among 
those who have been made perfect. An imperfect being is 
incapable of a perfect love. Moreover, there are inferior author- 
ities, which are exercised over us by men, under delegations 
from Gop. In these cases also there is a necessity for Rever- 
ence. 

They are not eases which can be provided for by the idea of 
perfect love. There can be no perfect love in an imperfect 
being ; and still less can there be a perfect love for an imper- 
fect being. We must, then, in the case of all human relations, 
rely on that composition of love and fear, which is called Rev- 
erence. 

In modern times this is not very abundant. In thie family, 
the attempt has been made to do away with the idea of fear. 
In the State, the idea of love is lost; while efforts are contin- 
ually making to reduce the action of fear to its minimum. 
There is but one view in which the State can be the object of 
love. The individual who represents the State may be loved 
for his personal qualities; or, perhaps, more frequently for 
those which he is imagined to possess. But the State, as such, 
has no personal qualities. The only love which can be felt for 
the State is as the representative of our FatuHer in Heaven. 
Now this is precisely the element of government which modern 
theories repudiate. We now recognize no legitimate govern- 
ment, no right to govern except that which is derived from 
the consent of the governed. Our governments are held, how- 
ever falsely, to derive their authority, not from Gop, but from 
ourselves. They are of course no objects of love. As for the 
chief administrators of the government, they are regarded as 
the heads of parties ; objects, therefore, of hatred to the party 
which opposed their election, and not of love to the other. 
The element of love is thus eliminated out of our feelings for 
our government. its place is supplied by a sense of expediency, 
which appeals to our reason, and to our selfish—not to our more 
noble—emotions, 
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When the element of love is withdrawn, Reverence is at an 
end—all that remains is fear. Men rightly conclude that gov- 
ernment by fear only is intolerable. They come, then, directly 
to the conclusion, that the less they are governed the better. 
The American idea of a perfect government is one which does 
not govern at all. But this idea is unattainable; and the’ 
approach to it is a government which governs as little as possi- 
ble. So far as it does govern, it has no means of government 
except fear. Fear hath torment, and no man is willingly sub- 
ject to fear. The remedy is, that the government should only 
act upon those who are generally considered as hostes humani 
generis. The rest are supposed to require no government at 
all. They scorn to be governed by fear only, and they know 
no other government. 

The truth is, that that government is the best which goverrs 
by moral force ; and that people is the best which is governed 
by moral force. But moral torce is composed of three elements ; 
right, physical force, and expediency. These address them- 
selves to the conscience, the fears, and the prudence of the gov- 
erned. But to each individual according to his capacity. One 
is at once ready to submit to the idea of right. Another is a 
little disposed to hold out until the idea of expediency is intro- 
duced. A third dwells on the question of expediency until it 
is developed into the fear of punishment. Others, again, repu- 
diate the notion of right, and would yield to nothing but fear. 
For the idea of expediency is useful, rather when the question 
is about the continuance of a particular government than when 
it relates only to the question of obeying a particular law. 
Thus, those who obey the law are to be divided into two classes. 
Those who are governed by moral power, and those who are 
governed by fear. The class which submits to the idea of right 
alone, is not very large; and when we speak of a class which 
yields to moral force, we mean those who submit to that moral 
force into which the ideas of right and of physical force both 
enter. Just so far as this force rests on the idea of right, just 
so far does the obedience which it commands rest on the idea 
of Reverence. The government has a right to govern, because 
it is the Will of Gop that it should govern. It is entitled to 
Reverence as His representative ; that Reverence which is due 
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to Him passes over to His delegates. They have aright to 
obedience because they are “ordained of Gop.” The great 
error in modern systems of political philosophy is that this 
Divine right is overlooked. The old notion of a Divine right 
in a particular form of government, and in a particular family, 
is exploded. It would be impossible to revive it ; and no one— 
at least no one of Anglo-Saxon race—desires so to do. But 
the Divine right of government is a different thing. That rests 
upon express Revelation. Yet we have suffered the reaction 
from one principle to carry us past the other, and. there remains 
nothing which can serve as a foundation for Reverence towards 
our political institutions. This is a great defect in our social 
order. It can only be remedied by reviving the principle of 
Reverence. All Reverence must begin with the Almighty 
Ru er of the Universe—the only being who is a proper object 
of perfect love—and the only being who possesses in Himself 
a primary and ordained right to govern. He is, therefore, the 
only primary object of Reverence. 

When we turn to the Church, we find a still more remark- 
able state of things. The Church is, in a peculiar manner, the 
representative of the Divine authority. It is true, that it is 
not, as was once claimed for it, the universal representative of 
that authority ; but within its own sphere it does represent its 
ALmicHty HEAD, even more directly than the State or the Fam- 
ily, yet, in popular estimation, it has no authority atall. This 
arises from the failure of the idea of Reverence. Reverence is 
compounded of love and fear. In the case of the State, love has 
disappeared and left Fear as the only substitute for Reverence. 
The only idea of authority which men retain, is that which 
possesses the power, not right, of coercion. This the State has 
and exercises. Its power is a tangible fact, although its right 
is scarcely admitted. But the Church has no power ; her whole 
authority rests upon the idea of right; and its utmost extent 
reaches only to excommunication. 

That this is a just and legitimate object of fear is undeni- 
able. But how is it really regarded. It involves in the com- 
mon mind nothing more than a change of ecclesiastical or quasi- 
ecclesiastical relations. Now, the popular notion is, that one 
ecclesiastical, or quasi-ecclesiastical connection, is as good as 
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another. There is but one class of cases in which excommuni- 
cation is supposed to be of any importance. It is when the 
offence is of such a nature as to render it impossible for the 
excommunicated person to find a new connection ; that is, when 
it is a gross violation of the moral code of the world. Even 
in this case the effect is not always produced. The accused has 
only to deny his guilt and raise the ery of persecution, and the 
public feeling against authority will at once pronounce him 
innocent. There is no reverence for authority in the abstract 
—certainly none for Church authority. In fact, in the case of 
the Church, both of the elements of Reverence are wanting. 

Fear is wanting, for the reasons which have been already 
given. In the case of the State, when love was lost the idea 
of fear was substituted for Reverence, and it was found inef- 
fectual ; because, without general Reverence, fear becomes 
servile, and authority is confounded with tyranny. In the 
Church, when fear disappeared, there remained nothing upon 
which to fail back except love. But love, as the foundation of 
authority, always fails when it is most wanted. Love governs 
only the better class of minds, while authority, like the law, is 
not for the righteous, but for the ungodly and disobedient. 
There is reason to fear, moreover, that there is really but little 
love of the Church. ‘There may bea great deal of affection 
for particular Bishops and parochial ministers. In some cases, 
this may even amount to an evil. But there is little love for 
the Church. The Church is, in fact, too much looked upon as 
an abstraction, having no real existence. It is a name given 
to an arbitrary collection of human beings, as the names of 
the constellations are given to arbitrary collections of stars. 
Hie who gazes, on a bright evening, at the stars which form 
the constellation called Ursa Major, sees nothing which will 
remind him of a bear. All that is meant by the name is, that 
the stars which are included under it fall within the rude out- 
line of the figure of a bear, which has been arbitrarily traced 
by the imagination of some ancient astronomer upon the imag- 
inary sky. Some thing very like this is the popular idea of 
the Church. 

The only idea of the Church, which is widely diffused, is 
that of the invisible Church ; not the invisible Church of just. 
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men made perfect, but an invisible Church composed of all the 
good men in the world. By good men some understand the 
elect, who shall one day be admitted into the true invisible 
Church, the assembly of just men made perfect ; others under- 
stand those who, if they died at this instant, would be received 
into that assembly, but who are still liable to fall away and 
cease to be members of the invisible Church. Either way, 
the members of the Church are not susceptible of being ascer- 
tained at present. This is a necessary consequence of the 
fact that the body of which they are members is invisible. 
Other consequences of the same fact are, that it can have no 
organization and no authority. To talk of the authority of 
the invisible Church is to talk nonsense. 

Men have generally no notion of the visible Church; but 
they admit the existence of visible churches ; associations, that 
is, of men who have come together on the principle of mutual 
interest. As they are, or desire to become, members of the invis- 
ible Church, they must have the means of maintaining a common 
worship. For this end they associate upon such terms as may 
suit the taste or the convenience of a sufficient number of per- 
sons, to support the expense of the association without inconven- 
ience. They have no objection to, but no desire for, more 
extensive associations, which may regulate matters of common 
concern ; provided that they do not regulate too much. These 
larger associations may also be called Churches, and must have 
some sort of authority. But that which they have, like the 
authority of the smaller associations, and like that of the State, 
is derived exclusively from the consent of the governed. Such 
associations cannot be objects of love, nor by consequence of 
reverence. Nor can they be the objects of fear ; because they 
have no power to inflict any punishment which will be at all 
regarded. 

The truth is, that Reverence is the correlative of authority ; 
but of an authority justly and wisely administered. Authority 
is, nevertheless, its legitimate foundation. Gop, who only pos- 
sesses an inherent authority, in the strict sense of the word, and 
who only always exercises His authority justly and wisely, is 
the only object of ..everence, in the highest sense of that word. 
All human au ,rity must rest upon, and be derived out of His 
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authority ; and all Reverence for human beings must be found- 
ed upon, and derived out of the Reverence which is felt 
towards Him. The reason that there is so little Reverence in 
the world for the Divinely constituted societies, and for those 
who administer their authority, is two-fold. They are not 
believed to be Divinely constituted ; and the Reverence for 
the ALMiGuty Himself has fallen to a low ebb. 

Yet this two-fold reason resolves itself into one. The 
Divine origin of the three great Societies—the State, the 
Church, and the Family—is not believed, because there is a 
defect in the Reverence which mea feel for Gop Himself. 
Reverence lies at the root of Faith itself. It is true that 
there is a reaction between the two great principles. We 
believe the Revelations of Gop, because we reverence Him; 
and we reverence Him, because we believe in His goodness 
and power, and in those manifestations of both, of which the 
Revelation gives us the knowledge. The two things are so 
closely bound together, that one can scarcely exist without the 
other. They are both acts of the mind, which, like all other 
acts of the mind, have a tendency to grow into habits, and do 
not attain their perfect work until they have so grown. Hence 
the difficulty of dealing with adults in religious matters, and 
the importance of religious education. 

Those words suggest the remedy for the evils of which men- 
tion has been made. Education must be so conducted as to 
form, in the mind habits of Faith and Reverence. In order 
to do this, both precept and example are necessary. It is use- 
less to tell the child of the power and goodness of Gop, unless 
the parent so conduct himself as to show that he really believes 
what he teaches. The mind of the child is not hardened by 
the habitual incredulity, which the experience of the world has 
forced upon his elders. But he is not destitute of a native 
sagacity, which enables him to detect the fraud, when that is 
told him which is not believed. The practice of deceiving 
children for their good is a very common, and a very perni- 
cious One. It ought to be totally abandoned for the more 
Christian practice of speaking the truth in love. Were this 
done, and the parents showed, by their daily walk and conver- 
sation, that they were deeply imbued with a profound Rever- 
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ence for the ALMIGHTY, which was coupled with a strong Faith 
in His power and goodness, and in the truth of His Revelation, 
there would be hopes, by diligent instruction, of framing the 
young mind into habits of Faith and Reverence towards Gop. 
These must be the foundations of Reverence toward man ; but 
something more is requisite to the superstructure. That some- 
thing is the idea of delegated authority. 

The great primary and ultimate object of all Reverence is 
Gop, and the great design of all religious education is to pro- 
duce, in the mind of the educated, such Reverenee, and the 
Faith from which it is inseparable. This cannot be done with- 
vut the grace of Gop, and the inspiration of His Hoty Spirir; 
and whatever is said upon the subject, must be understood as 
referring to, and acknowledging that great truth. But it must 
also be remembered that baptized children have passed from 
the condition of children of wrath to that of children of grace, 
and have become members of Curist, children of Gop, and 
inheritors of the Kingdom of Heaven. In this new state, they 
are entitled to the grace of Gop and the indwelling of His 
Hoty Spirit, and we may procecd to their education in the 
confidence that we have those aids, without which we must 
assuredly fail. 

Children are to be taught Reverence to Gop, and Reverence 
to all those who are placed in authority over them as His rep- 
rescntatives. The first is the root of the last ; but it does not 
follow that that which is logically first, is to be taught first, 
and then to be used as the premises from which the next step 
is to be logically inferred. Reverence is a habit of mind; 
like other habits, it is the fruit of a long series of acts ; these 
acts in this case are tue expression of the feclings of love and 
fear. The Reverence for human authority does not rest exclu- 
sively on the derivation of that authority from the Divine 
Will. In other words, it is not a mere transfer of Reverence 
from Him to whom it is, in the first instance, due, to His dele- 
gate. There must be joined with this a direct Reverence for 
the delegate, founded on the direct ideas of fear and love of 
him. Itis therefore necessary, that the habit of such Rever 
ence should be carly induced. Moreover, the idea of Gop is 
one not very easily apprehended. He las always shown Him- 
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self to man in types and figures, except in the great manifesta. 
tion, which was more than all types and figures, when Gop 
became Man, and walked the earth in a person at once human 
and Divine. But even then the same great principle was 
adhered to, and men were taught to approach the Divine 
through the medium, as it were, of the human. 

The Reverence due to Gop’s delegates may then be made 
the means of introducing the idea of Reverence, which is to 
assume its highest manifestation in Reverence to Gop, and 
then to be reflected back in a higher Reverence for those 
human beings who wield, according to His Will, His author- 
ity. This may, in the nature of things, be done by means of 
any of the Divinely constituted societies. But in the present 
state of the world, the State and the Church seem not to be 
well adapted for the purpose. It then remains that we fall 
back upon the Family. This institution has this advantage 
inherent in its very constitution, that it deals with the mind in 
its earliest and most pliable state. It has another in that the 
parent is the most direct representative, to his own children, 
of the ALMIGHTY FATHER. 

Reverence is then to be first taught in the form of Rever- 
ence to parents. Unhappily the idea is too much forgotten. 
Parents aim at governing by love, and too often, when that 
fails, by deception. But Reverence differs from love in that 
it involves a mixture of fear. It can only exist as the correl- 
ative of the sterner virtues; because those virtues tend to 
produce fear. Nor can it exist in the absence of the milder 
virtues, which tend to elicit love. Neither love nor fear alone, 
but both united, constitute Reverence. The old mode of edu- 
cation, or that which men now fancy was the old mode, which 
governed by fear alone, failed to excite Reverence, as is now 
believed. That belief rests upon the opinion, well or ill-found- 
ed, that it rested upon fear alone, and consequently extin- 
guished love. We have now gone into the opposite extreme. 
We attempt to govern our children by love alone, and we fail 
to obtain that Reverence which is only due to the sterner vir- 
tues, which we never manifest. It is worthy of remark, in this 
connection, that the father, who seems to have been designed 
by Gop to represent to the child the sterner virtues, now too 
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often presents himself in the character of the protector against 
the mother, the natural representative of love. While the 
mother, governed more entirely by religious principle, vainly 
endeavours to assume the duties of the father. The solution of 
the whole problem lies in the adoption of a system of domes- 
tic government in which the harshness of authority shall be so 
tempered by love, and the weakness of love so controlled by 
higher principles and sterner virtues, that neither fear nor 
love shall exclude the other, but both happily combining shall 
produce true filial Reverence. H. D. E. 


THE USES OF LITERATURE. 


WE propose, for reasons that need not now be stated, to dis- 
course somewhat upon THE Uses or LireraturE. Wesay the 
uses of literature, because it seems to us hardly worth the while 
to be spending our thoughts on any thing but what we can use, 
and, by using, render ourselves useful. 

But it may be well, in the first place, to make some explana- 
tion as to the sense in which we here use the term literature > 
for it often bears a sense more general and comprehensive than 
we now attach to it. We propose, then, to speak of the uses of 
literature as distinguished from all that falls properly under 
the head of Tue Sciences. Perhaps it will serve our purpose, 
to dwell a little on this distinction. 

By science, then, under this distinction, we mean knowledge 
as digested and arranged for the simple use and convenience of 
the understanding, without reference to the other powers of the 
mind. So that science isa dry light; and any steeping of it 
in the sentiments and affections is a diversion from its legiti- 
mate purpose. It is also a white light; and any colouring of 
it, any enriching and variegating, with the hues of imagination 
and fancy, is from or beside its proper aim. It is also a cold 
light ; and any warmth infused into it from the fires of genius 
and passion is a departure from its specific form and use. 
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Again: Science follows, substantially and at bottom, one 
and the same rule and course of operation in all the objects to 
which it is applied. This simplicity and uniformity of process 
and method result naturally from the singleness of the end ; 
which end is, to reduce and formalize the matter under and 
within the laws of the understanding. 

Another consequence of the same principle is, that in the 
sciences the matter continues essentially the same from author 
to author ; allowing, of course, for such changes as grow from 
new discoveries, new combinations, and new applications. 
Here, whatsoever any man does, the result is nowise bound up 
with his personal qualities; and as the work takes not its 
shape and life from the workman’s peculiarities of mind, so his 
form of delivery is not at all material to its proper being and 
effect. So that no man can achieve any thing valuable merely 
as science, but what may at any time be drawn off from his 
hands and made common to him and others, without loss or 
detriment to the thing itself. Therefore it is, that in the 
sciences the latest writers are commonly the best,—the best, 
that is, for their proper end and use, though perhaps not so in 
themselves. Hence, books of science, as such, are continually 
becoming antiquated and passing out of use ; the later authors 
appropriating the matter of their predecessors, combining it 
with fresh discoveries, and working it up into a further stage 
of advancement. 

Here, then, it is plain that the man is nowise part and par- 
cel of the thing; it is not of him, he is not in it: on the con- 
trary, the proper excellence of the work stands in its being the 
product of the understanding merely, as abstracted from that 
peculiar combination of qualities which enters into our idea of 
an individual man. And as the work proceeds from, so it of 
course speaks to and touches but one part of the mind: it is 
made simply and solely to be understood ; and in the doing of 
this nothing but the understanding is exercised or required. 

Again: The sciences manifestly have their proper function 
and operation in a region external to the mind. They are the 
means and instruments whereby the mind acts, not within or 
upon itself, but upon the objects and agencies of the world 
without us: their practical intent and purpose being, to catch 
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and tame the wild forces of nature ; to marshal and harness 
them up into the service and economy of life ; to make them 
bear the burdens and supply the wants of our mortal state, and 
smooth and facilitate the material and visible passages of our 
earthly being ; in a word, to work for us, not in us. 

Let it not be supposed, that in thus describing the proper 
sphere and use of the sciences we have any thought of detract- 
ing one iota from their just estimation. They are the willing 
ministers and operatives of a vast and manifold beneficence ; 
they may be, and doubtless often are, pursued in the spirit and 
for the ends of the highest benevolence ; and, as such, their 
worth can scarce be overspoken, or their praises too eloquently 
sung. And though their direct aim and efficacy reach only 
to the service and honour of our temporal being, yet, indireetly, 
they are fruitful of high moral and spiritual effects, and have 
an operation as lasting as our existence. 

The bare statement of these things may have suggested to 
the reader some important points of difference between science 
and literature. For, in all these respects, the methods and 
uses of literature, in our restricted sense of the term, stand in 
marked and clear contrast with those of science. In works of 
literature, the process is, to interfuse and mould together all 
the clements of thought in one and the same form; to ex- 
hibit them in free interchange and combination; to collect 
and order them in organic contexture ; so that they may, as it 
were, live, breathe, and speak, even as do the living organic 
forms of nature. Here the method, instead of being analytic 
and divulsive, to the end that some one clement or more may 
be detached and formalized to the logic of the understanding, 
is something analogous to that of vital synthesis; and the 
result is highly complex,—complex both in its materials and 
its effects. Light there must indeed be; but the light is not 
dry, but suffused and softened with moisture from the senti- 
ments and affections ; nor merely white, but coloured into more 
than prismatic richness and variety with rays shot from the 
imagination and fancy ; nor cold, but pervaded and quickened 
with warmth breathed from the fires of genius and passion. 
And the impression is answerable to the complexity of the 
work ; the mind being regarded as an instrument of many 
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strings, which should all be kindled and moved to discourse in 
harmony and concert. 

What we have just been saying, clearly infers that in works 
of literature the matter is inseparably bound up with the indi- 
vidualities of the workman. His thought and his word vitally 
interpenetrate and cohere, like soul and body, so that they can- 
not survive any divorcement of the one from the other : under- 
take to detach what he says from his peculiar style and manner 
of saying it, and you will inevitably spoil it, or turn it into 
something else. For example. what one element of Addison’s 
humour or of Burke’s eloquence can, without rendering it 
worthless, be drawn off and decauted into any other form than 
that wherein the author has fixed it? The work is strictly 
complexional and physiognomical, so that the very essential of 
it lies in the particular nature of the combination, which must 
be had just as the author made it, or not at all. 

For the better understanding of this, consider what absurd 
work has been made by attempting to reproduce Milton’s mag- 
nificent, many-toned harmony of versification, apart from his 
tremendous breadth and solidity and massiveness of thought. 
Of course, the result has been the taking of just that very 
thing out of his sublimity which is necessary to keep it from 
being ridiculous. For proof of this, read, if you can, Pollock’s 
Course of Time. The soul of one man is not to be thus done 
up in the body of another. 

Therefore it is that works of literature, if originally worthy, 
survive and hold their place from age toage. It is not in their 
nature to wax old and pass out of date, because their essen- 
tials, the truth and life that are in them, are incapable of being 
transferred, or stolen out, or done over into new forms, or 
drawn off into a higher stage of advancement. What they 
have to teach must be learned from them, and not from any sec- 
ond-hand importation or reproduction, So that here it is not 
in the power of later writers to supersede the earlier. For 
instance, all the scientific originality of Newton may be 
learned without ever reading a page of his writings: but who 
can make Spenser's thoughts his own but by actual fellowship 
with Spenser in the very words of his genius? or who can 
catch the effluence of Shakespeare’s mind, but by walking side 
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by side and hand in hand with him through those depths and 
over those heights of nature where no foot but his hath pio- 
neered the way ? 

Another point worth considering hereabouts is, that the 
proper efficacies of literature centre and determine within and 
upon the mind itself. Its operation lies within the circle and 
circumference of our inward faculties: this is its scope and 
end; to this all its powers are framed and set in tune. So 
that literature may be not unfitly represented as the ministry 
whereby the cabinet of Nature negotiates and holds intelli- 
gence with our spirits; acting, withal, as interpreter, to spell 
out and translate into the vernacular of our thoughts those 
characters which would else pass to us as idle and unmeaning 
hieroglyphs. Or, to vary the illustration, whereas science is 
the instrument by which the mind works upon, masters, and 
wields the forces of our whereabout ; literature, on the other 
hand, is the very breath and atmosphere of the mind itself; 
the element wherein it lives and moves, and whence its native 
powers suck in their needed replenishments of food and anim- 
ation. 

So that literature is properly a discipline of humanity ; the 
organ through which its motions and pulsations are continually 
propagated and reproduced. Hence those forms of thought 
which we are including under the term were of old fitly desig- 
nated as the Humanities. For their nature and office is, to 
address us and interest us simply as we are men, and not as 
being specially trained or furnished for this or that particular 
art or pursuit: it is not to any technical or professional faculty 
that they speak, but to those faculties which belong to us in 
common, and cleave to us as our birth-right. In short, their 
voice and their language are to ug all and for us all. On the 
other hand, different men have use for different parts or 
branches of science, according to their respective callings and 
conditions in life ; because it is to the ends of particular voca- 
tions that science chiefly ministers, whereas literature ministers 
directly to the ends of our constitution itself. 

All which very clearly and pregnantly concludes what stuff 
works of literature are made of, and where the proper materials 
of them grow. These are to be found wherever our nature, as 
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such, is or should be at home, and in all that looks to the build- 
ing up of our humanity in the strengths and graces of a 
rational and moral manhood. For literature, we mean that 
which is truly such, is a condensed and abbreviated transcript 
of man and nature, as they live, breathe, act, and appear in 
the common eye and to the common heart. Whatsoever, 
therefore, touches or concerns in any way the manners and 
characters of men, their civil, social, moral, and religious apti- 
tudes, dispositions, habits, duties ; whatsoever objects in the 
world about us minister, or may be rendered ministrant, to 
inward exaltation, enlargement, adornment, delectation ; the 
relations and correspondencies between external nature and 
the mind of man, the meanings and intimations which her 
countenance offers to the soul’s apprehensive powers ; all these 
are replete with the elements out of which literature moulds 
and fashions its proper efficacies: in a word, its appointed 
work and service have reference to every thing that can be 
made tributary to the mind’s health, wealth, pleasure, and 
replenishment. 

It may further our purpose somewhat to spend a few words 
in the way of classifying the works of literature. The greater 
part of these works may be embraced under the two heads of 
poetry and history, using these terms in their largest and most 
comprehensive sense, and including under the latter head 
feigned history as well as actual. To these are to be added 
works of civil, moral, and religious discourse in their various 
forms, as addressed to the faculties and motives common to us 
as men, and intended for the right ordering of our affections, 
and the just and prudent government of our life. It should 
also be noted, in passing, that there are many works of a 
mixed character, wherein the treasures of literary art are 
employed, sometimes as principal, sometimes as auxiliary, in 
combination with science. Thus in actual history there is an 
element of science ; yet all the faculties and resources of liter- 
ature find an appropriate place in the composition, insomuch 
as to leave it doubtful whether the better specimens of history 
may be regarded more properly as works of science or of art ; 
their life and virtue growing mainly from the creative power 
that turns a dead chronicle into a speaking picture, glowing 
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with animation and vital expression. So, again, for instance, 
in Hooker, and in parts of Jeremy Taylor, we find the princi- 
ples of theological and eeclesiastical science discoursed in the 
most varied music, and made alive with the vital and vivifying 
preparations of literary culture. In Bacon, also, we have tlhe 
gravest problems of general philosophy thoroughly informed 
with the virtue of genius ; a marvellous combination of wit 
and wisdom, and of wit purveying to wisdom, wherein we 
scarce know which to admire most, the depth and solidity of 
judgment, or the variety and profusion of mental attractions in 
which it is delivered ; all together rendering him at once the 
delight and the despair of succeeding writers. Burke, too, 
gives us the far-sighted conclusions of political science touched 
with the penetrating and persuasive graces of eloquence ; all 
the arts and resources of creative power being employed to 
illustrate and enforce the otherwise dry precepts and didacties 
of civil, social, and moral wisdom. Dr. Barrow, also, Dr. 
South, and last, not least, Coleridge, are note-worthy examples 
how the faculties of a broad and generous literature may be 
married to the high arguments of ethical and theological sci- 
ence ; the two being made perennially fruitful and productive 
by the marriage. And, finally, our own Webster is a very con- 
siderable instance, not unworthy to be named in this high com- 
pany, how the liberal studies of humanity may be worthily and 
effectively mingled with grave discussions of policy and law. 
All these live and will live in the memory and practice of men 
as teachers, because their method is, to deliver the technical 
lessons of science in the universal language of men; and 
because in their hands the results of professional investigation 
get clothed in the forms of humanity, and are thus made to 
symbolize with the faculties common to us all. So that it is 
very much in the strength of what they have as literary men 
that they succeed and prevail in the capacity of scientific 
thinkers : for the light of the understanding shines to little 
practical effect, save when; by passing through the medium of 
other powers, it becomes charged with entertainment and 
delight, so as to recreate while it instructs. 

If not unsuccessful in the foregoing remarks, we have 
brought the reader along some good space towards the practi- 
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cal conclusion which we would have him reach. Perhaps it 
will lielp us somewhat further on our way, to advert briefly to 
the distinction between culture and civilization. For, before 
we can rightly measure the uses of things, we must understand 
the ends which they are appointed to serve. 

Now, culture has its field within the mind: it is an inward 
work ; and its proper office looks to the developing of a man’s 
powers, and the moulding and setting of his character; which 
of course includes the attuning and attempering of his affee- 
tions and dispositions. Therefore it has been aptly termed 
“the georgics of the mind.” And its end is reached and its 
work accomplished in proportion as it draws out into life, and 
fixes in lasting and available forms, the latent virtues and capa- 
bilities of the soil; its scope being no other than to make 
actual the rational and spiritual possibilities of our being. On 
the other hand, the sphere and the work of civilization lie with- 
out us; its business concerns the shaping, ordering, and allevi- 
ating of our condition ; its proper function is, to look after and 
eare for the comforts, facilities, accomplishments, and fortifica- 
tions of our visible and temporal being; and its end is fulfilled 
in so far as it renders the objects and agencies about us subser- 
vient to our interest, our convenience, and our pleasure. 

It appears, then, that the office of culture is to unfold and 
perfect what is within us ; of civilization, to collect and appro- 
priate what is around us: the one aims to make the most of 
what we are ; the other, to make the most of the world where- 
in we live, and of the life which is of that world. Moreover, 
the former is an affair of individual development, wherein cach 
has to do his own work, and the process is begun and finished in 
the same minds; while the latter is a public and common mat- 
ter, wherein each labours for all, and all for each, and is there- 
fore progressive from age to age through a line and series of 
successive stages. Accordingly, culture was carried as high 
and as far hundreds of years ago, as it is at this day, or per- 
haps ever will be ; because it is strictly a matter of personal 
achievement, and not of public accumulation and inheritance. 
In civilization, on the contrary, the goal of one generation 
becomes the starting-place of the next; and the more a given 
time borrows and has done to its hand, the higher the stage of 
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advancement reached. And so we find that inreference to the 
higher works of literature there has generally been a spring- 
ing up almost at once from infancy to manhood ; the reason of 
which is, because such works depend on original power, and 
grow from individual development, and therefore are naturally 
originated and perfected with individual minds: whereas 
science and the arts connected with it, as depending on accu- 
mulated resources and transmissible facilities, on the concur- 
rent and collective labours of successive minds, are of course 
progressive from age to age. For example, books are printed 
better now than they were two hundred and fifty years ago, 
but they are not written so well; the reason of which appears 
to be, that we have inherited and improved the facilities our 
fathers had for printing books, but not their faculties for writ- 
ing them. 

Furthermore, it seems clear enough, that in the order of 
nature culture must precede and produce civilization. The 
one gives the mother-principles out of which the other is pro- 
gressively evolved, and in the strength of which alone it can 
permanently stand. For though, in this case, the results may 
for a while outlive the principles, yet they cannot but gradual- 
ly waste away and die out, unless continually fed and replen- 
ished from their creative original and source. That which 
gave them being is still necessary to uphold them in being. 
For we may here apply in all its force what Burke says of 
wealth: “It is to be remembered, that the artificer may be 
incumbered with his tools, and that resources may be among 
impediments. If wealth be the obedient and laborious slave 
of virtue and of public honour, then wealth is in its place, 
and has its use: but if this order be changed, and honour be 
sacrificed to the conservation of riches ; riches, which have nei 
ther eyes nor hands, nor any thing truly vital in them, cannot 
long survive the being of their vivifying powers, their legitimate 
masters, and their potent protectors. If we command our 
wealth, we shall be rich and free ; if our wealth command us, 
we are poor indeed.” 

It will nowise hold, therefore, that culture and civilization 
must always advance together. On the contrary, the very 
abundance of benefits is but too apt to superinduce a neglect 
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of the principles whence they grew; in which case the faster 
the stream runs, the sooner it will run itself out. And so it 
may happen, as indeed it hath happened, that amid the accu- 
mulated results of civilization the salient, prolific energy of a 
generous culture may disappear; the fountain getting stran- 
gled, as it were, by a set-back of its own waters. And here, 
as in the case of riches, we may be sure that the gifts in ques- 
tion “ will not long survive the being of their vivifying powers.” 

To make anend of this matter: What we are most concerned 
to fix in the reader’s thoughts on this point is, that civilization 
does not so much enrich the soil as diffuse and equalize the fertil- 
ity it already has ; that it consists rather in augmenting our ex- 
ternal facilities than in unfolding and strengthening our inward 
faculties ; that it helps us along more by removing obstacles 
from our path than by creating within us the power to sur- 
mount them; and that by multiplying its effects upon us it is 
apt to overlay and cripple the virtues whereby itself was pro- 
duced. Nor will it be amiss to remember, in this connection, 
that the very lack of any thing to impede our course may have 
the effect of paralyzing our energies ; for it sometimes happens 
that men cannot get along even because there is nothing tu 
hinder them 

Which brings us to the main point of our argument, namely, 
that literature, as we are using the term, is the means of cul- 
ture, science the means of civilization. All the direct and 
immediate uses of the two may, if we mistake not, be 
embraced, respectively, under these terms. We say, direct and 
immediate uses; for indirectly and remotely the two may be 
and indeed are reciprocally serviceable: for what has already 
been said clearly infers that literature, as the means of culture, 
may originate and uphold civilization ; and also that science, 
as the means of civilization, may diffuse and propagate culture. 

And we would fain hope that the matter thus far prosecuted 
will not be looked upon merely as a piece of speculative 
refinement. It seems to us to be fraught with some important 
practical bearings of which we need to be reminded. For we 
cannot wink away the signs and tokens, that we are in the way 
of becoming somewhat overcivilized, and as much uncultivated. 
As evidence of such a danger approaching, we may fitly quote 
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the growing disposition among us to diminish materially, if not 
to banish entirely, literary studies from our seminaries of libe- 
ral education, in order that the time thus vacated may be filled 
up with studies of a strictly scientific nature ; the end of which 
course will be, as we conceive, to render our liberal education 
exceedingly illiberal. 

With us, everything is valued and sought, as indeed we hold 
it should be, for use. But an undiscerning and unreflecting 
popularity has such sway in our thoughts «and doings, that we 
are in danger of letting go those things whereof the uses are not 
immediate and palpable. Under this pressure, the few who can, 
seem to be giving way more and more to the many who cannot, 
see and trace the operation of causes more than one step back. 
The causes that stand nearest to the desired results, we are apt 
enough to understand and consider ; but the remoter causes, and 
which are therefore all the more operative and all the more es- 
sential, because more remote, are practically passing more and 
more out of our contemplations. Nay, tliat which is indeed 
but a conductor of the productive powers so much valued seems 
to intercept and foreclose our vision of that which forms the 
real and true source and well-spring of those powers. For but 
few, comparatively, in any experienced condition of society are 
able to discern results in their principles ; and with us those 
few are under a seeming, perhaps a real, necessity of gaining 
the votes of that larger number whose servants and teachers 
they are; and it scarce need be said that the quickest way to 
get votes often is, not to seem to know more than the voters. 

We know not how else to account so well for the disposition 
of our time to take thought only of the things that lie in close 
and obvious contact with our favourite ends, regardless of those 
deeper and more potential efficacies which underlie and sup- 
port the very interests whereon our thoughts are set. It shows 
the working of a low, vulgar, sordid utilitarianism, either eye- 
less or having no speculation in its eyes, and which, suffering the 
iminediate means to eclipse and hide out of view their origi- 
nating and sustaining powers, would sacrifice the things that 
are really the most useful, in its headlong and headstrong 
impatience to be at the end of its course. 

And what but this selfsame spirit should it be, that is wax- 
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ing so forward and urgent to strike off the classics from the 
preparations of a learned life, and to replace them with the 
sciences, because, forsooth, these are confessedly the furnishings 
that stand next to our uses? And what, again, is this, but, in 
effect, putting at once into the hands of students the tools and 
implements of their purposed trades and callings? as though 
it were of more moment to make them lawyers, physicians, 
ministers, merchants, engineers, than to make them intelligent 
and soundminded men. Assuredly, we shall in the long run pro- 
vide best for the artisan by providing first for the man. In all 
reason, the mind should be thoroughly steeped in the humani- 
ties, and fructified with deep and various culture, before the 
planting of those arts and studies in it which refer directly to 
use and action. And when such is not the ease, it can scarce 
fail that those arts and studies will prove but as the seed which 
fell on stony ground, where it sprang up presently, and prom- 
ised bravely for a while, simply because it had no depth of soil. 

It was a thorough insight of this principle, and of the conse- 
quences wrapped up in it, that prompted one of Lord Bacon’s 
most pregnant passages. “Tf,” says he, “men judge that learn- 
ing should be referred to action, they judge well. But in this 
they fall into the error described in the ancient fable, in which 
the other parts of the body did suppose the stomach had been 
idle, because it neither performed the office of motion, as the 
limbs do, nor of sense, as the head doth; but yet, notwith- 
standing, it is the stomach that digesteth and distributeth to 
all the rest. So, if any man think philosophy and universality 
to be idle studies, he doth not consider that all professions are 
from thence served and supplied: And this I take to be a 
ereat cause that hath hindered the progression of learning, 
because these fundamental knowledges have been studied but 
in passage. For, if you will have a tree bear more fruit than 
it hath used to do, it is not any thing you can do to the boughs, 
but it is the stirring of the earth and putting new mould about 
the roots, that must work it. Neither is it to be forgotten, that 
the dedicating of foundations and donations to professory 
learning hath not only had a malign aspect and influence upon 
the growth of sciences, but hath also been prejudicial to states 
and governments. For hence it proceedeth that princes find a 
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solitude in regard of able men to serve them in causes of state, 
because there is no education collegiate which is free, where 
such as were so disposed might give themselves to histories, 
modern languages, books of policy and civil discourse, and 
other the like enablements unto service of estate.” 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAND SINCE THE REFORMATION. 


NO. 3.—JOHN KNOX.—DOWNFALL OF POPERY. 


“ Confounded Chaos roared, 
And felt tenfold confusion in their fall 
Through his wild anarchy ; so large a rout 
Incumber’d him with ruin.””—Miron. 


Joun Knox was born in the year 1505, and, according to 
the most credible accounts, in the village of Gifford, in the 
county of East Lothian, or Haddington. His parentage, though 
not distinguished, seems to have been respectable; and he 
received a liberal education, a thing by no means common at 
that time. He was taught Latin at the Haddington gram- 
mar school, and sent in the year 1521 to the University of 
Glasgow. (McCrie’s Life of Knox, p. 2.) There he studied the 
scholastic theology under John Mair or Major, a man of much 
note in his day, and a warm advocate of the opinions of Gerson 
and Peter D’Ailly, in opposition to the extravagant claims of 
the Roman See. Knox was ordained priest about the year 
1530, and was, at the same time, distinguished as a teacher of 
philosophy in the University. But, dissatisfied with the scho- 
lastic method, he betook himself to the original sources whence 
its maxims were drawn, and studied especially the writings of 
S. Jerome and S. Augustin. Erskine, of Dun, introduced the 
study of Greek into Scotland in 1534, having brought a French- 
man with him from France well skilled in that language, whom 
he settled in Montrose ; and others from the same nation soon 
after settled in different parts of Scotland. Hebrew was 
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entirely unknown there at that time ; and Knox did not acquire 
it till after his residence at Geneva, in 1554, or thereabouts. 

The study of the Fathers above-named and of the Scriptures 
produced a sensible effect on his lectures, and his desertion of 
the scholastic dogmas, and his reprehension of the corruptions 
in the Church, attracted the notice of Cardinal Beaton. He 
therefore left S. Andrews, in which university he was teaching 
at the time, and removed to the South of Scotland, where he 
openly avowed his adherence to the Protestant doctrines. In 
consequence, sentence was passed against him as a heretic, 
and he was degraded from the priesthood (1542.) The pow- 
erful protection of Douglas, of Langniddrie, defended him 
from further harm. He attached himself with great ardour to 
George Wishart, on his return from the Continent, and used to 
bear a sword before him on his preaching expeditions, after an 
attempt had been made to assassinate him in Dundee. He 
wished to accompany him to Ormiston, previous to his final 
arrest, but was dismissed with the reply, “ One is sufficient for 
a sacrifice.” 

Knox not only united himself with the conspirators after the 
murder of the Cardinal at the Castle of S. Andrews, but he 
also justified the deed. “He held the opinion,” says McCrie, 
“that persons, who according to the law of Gop, and the just 
laws of society, have forfeited their lives by the commission of 
flagrant crimes, such as notorious murderers and tyrants, may 
warrantably be put to death by private individuals, provided 
all redress in the ordinary course of justice is rendered impos- 
sible, in consequence of the offenders having usurped the exec- 
utive authority, or being systematically protected by oppressive 
rulers.” (p. 48, vol. 1, London edition, 1831.) We shall find 
this dangerous, and, we may say. detestable principle fully car- 
ried out by the disciples of the Reformer and the adherents of 
the Solemn League and Covenant. 

While in the Castle he received an invitation to become the 
colleague of John Rough, and take the pastoral charge of the 
souls there collected, which, after some modest reluctance, he 
consented to do. His eulogist, MeCrie, seems to consider this 
a lawful vocation to the ministerial office, telling us that “he 
rejected the necessity of Episcopal ordination as totally unau- 
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thorized by the law of Curist; nor did he even regard the 
imposition of the hands of Presbyters as a rite essential to the 
validity of orders, or of necessary observance in all circum- 
stances of the Church.” (p. 55.) He however cautiously adds, 
that he cannot say that “the Reformer utterly disregarded his 
early ordination in the Popish Church,” and we commend his 
prudent reserve. Knox was allowed, as we shall see presently, 
to officiate in the Church of England—which he assuredly 
would not have been permitted to do, had the calling of John 
Rough been his only ordination; and his Book of Discipline 
shows that he paid some respect to primitive usage and good 
order, whatever his private sentiments may have been. His 
acceptance of the charge was hastened by a controversy into 
which Rough had entered with John Annand, a Romish Dean, 
a man of much ability, and in which he was getting the worse of 
the argument. Knox mcunted the pulpit of the parish church, 
taking for his text the 24th and 25th verses of the seventh 
chapter of Daniel, and delivered a furious philippic against 
the Roman Church, asserting it to be the Anti-Christ. This 
made a powerful impression on the auditors; and in a subse- 
quent disputation held in 8. Leonard’s yard, he defended him- 
self with great power. John Winram, the sub-prior, and 
president of the convocation, after a few cautious remarks, 
devolved the argument on a grey friar named Arbugkill, who 
soon got into difficulty. “He rashly engaged to prove the 
divine institution of ceremonies; and being pushed by his 
antagonist from the Gospels and Acts to the Epistles, and from 
one Epistle to another, he was driven at last to affirm that the 
Apostles had not received the Holy Ghost when they wrote the 
Epistles, but they afterwards received Him and ordained cer- 
emonies.” The sub-prior hastily interposed. “God forbid 
that ye say that! for then farewell the ground of our faith.” 
The friar in vain tried to remedy his blunder, and the result 
warned the Papists not to hold any more such disputations. 
(McCrie, pp. 61-64.) 

The imprisonment of Knox in the galleys, after the capture 
of the Castle in 1547, lasted nineteen months, according to 
McCrie. Part of the time his sufferings from imprisonment, 
chains, and sickness, were aggravated by a cruise on the coast 
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of Scotland, and the sight of the far-distant spires of S. 
Andrews. Sir James Balfour, a fellow prisoner, asked him if 
he knew the place. “ Yes! he replied, I know it well ; for I see 
the steeple of that place where God first opened my mouth in 
public to His glory; and I am fully persuaded, how weak 
soever I now appear, that I shall not depart this life till that 
my tongue shall glorify His godly name in the same place.” 
(p.70.) He was liberated in February, 1549, and immediately 
repaired to England. 

He met with encouragement from Cranmer, and was sent 
down first to Berwick, where he remained two years, and after- 
wards to Newcastle. He was also appointed chaplain to the 
King; and, according to his own account, was even offered a 
bishopric! He was also consulted about the changes in the 
Book of Common Prayer, and the drawing up of the “ Articles 
of Religion.” As he opposed kneeling at the reception of the Eu- 
charistic elements, and held the sternest dogmas of Calvinism, 
his influence could not have been of a very beneficial character. 
Some political reflections made by him in a sermon preached 
about Christmas, 1552, excited the ire of the Duke of Northum- 
berland, then the head of the council after the fall of the pro- 
tector Somerset, and he was summoned to London. He was 
acquitted, however, after hearing his defence, and allowed to 
return to Newcastle. In February, 1553, he was offered the 
living of All-Hallows in the metropolis, which he declined on 
the ground that he had resolved to accept no fixed charge in 
the present state of the English Church. Again he was ques- 
tioned before the Council, and replied that there were many 
things that needed reformation in that Church, as kneeling at 
the Communion, and that he could not conscientiously hold 
office. He also objected to Episcopacy, the surplice, the cross 
in baptism, and other ceremonial observances, which were after 
wards so furiously assailed by the Puritans. He was kindly 
dismissed with an admonition to reconsider his determination 
and return to a better mind. On the death of the King in 
July of the same year, he returned to the North of England to 
watch the course of events; revisited London for a short time ; 
and then, finding that the accession of Mary rendered all hope 
of the Reformation fruitless for the present, and that his per- 
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sonal safety was in great jeopardy, he embarked for Dieppe in 
January, 1554. He repaired first to Geneva, and then to 
Frankfort, where a number of English exiles were assembled, 
and had formed a congregation on a quasi Genevan model. 
Knox, on his arrival, was invited to become their minister, and 
he accepted the charge. They also sent letters, inviting the 
English exiles from the neighbouring cities to join with them, 
and many came. Among them was Dr. Cox, afterwards 
Bishop of Ely, and he warmly advocated the use of the Eng- 
lish Prayer-Book, in which he was seconded by the majority of 
voices. His opponents appealed to Calvin, (sending also a 
ludicrous description of the Church of England’s service,) who 
wrote a sharp letter to Knox and his colleagues in reply, in 
which he politely says, “I cannot tell what they mean which 
so greatly delight in Popish dregs,’ and adds some other com- 
pliments of the same character. He also wrote an epistle of 
like tenor to Cox and his friends. They however held fast to 
“ the form of sound words” contained in the Prayer-Book ; and 
some seditious quotations from an “ Admonition,” issued by 
Knox at Dieppe, (in which he termed the Emperor “no less an 
enemy to Christ than Nero,”) caused his expulsion by the Sen- 
ate of Frankfort. He therefore withdrew to Geneva, and there 
established an English congregation after his own fashion. Cox 
remained in possession of the field at Frankfort. 

We mentioned in our last number that several of the Scotch 
exiles returned from England to their native land after the 
accession of Mary, and spread abroad more or less openly the 
doctrines of the Reformation. Knox, partly on this account 
and partly from family reasons, for he had been separated from 
his wife nearly two years, determined to make a visit, and 
reached Berwick at the close of August, 1555. He then 
repaired to Edinburgh where he met Erskine of Dun, Maitland 
of Lethington, and other distinguished men. Knox warmly 
denounced the habit of attending mass, which was still observed 
by the Protestants, and by his influence a complete separation 
was effected. At Calder House, the seat of Sir James Sandi- 
lands, Archibald Lord Lorn, afterwards Earl of Argyle, John 
Lord Erskine, afterwards Earl of Mar, and Lord James Stew- 
art, the illegitimate brother of the Queen, and afterwards cel- 
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ebrated as the Earl of Murray, attended his sermons, and 
professed themselves highly gratified. They became subse- 
quently the leaders of the Reformation. About this time, too, 
a number of the gentlemen of Mearns, “ made profession of the 
Reformed religion by sitting down at the Lord’s table; and 
entered into a solemn and mutual bond in which they renounced 
the Popish communion, and engaged to maintain and promote 
the pure preaching of the Ggspel, as Providence should favour 
them!with opportunities.” (McCrie, I, p. 179.) This is worthy 
of note as being the first of those covenants which afterwards 
produced such tremendous evils to the Church and nation. In 
May, 1556, or thereabouts, he addressed a letter to the Queen 
Regent, couched in no very courteous or gentle terms, which 
was presented by the Earl of Glencairn. Mary received it with 
a careless air, and glancing over it, handed it to the Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow, saying, “Please you my Lord to read a 
pasquil.” He was also summoned before a convocation of the 
clergy at Blackfriars church, at Edinburgh, on the 15th of May. 
Contrary to their expectation he presented himself in person, 
accompanied by several influential personages, among whom, 
was Erskine of Dun. The summons was hastily set aside for 
alleged informality, and he preached in triumph to a large con- 
gregation at the Bishop of Dunkeld’s lodgings, on the same 
day on which he was cited as a culprit. A summons from his 
congregation at Geneva appeared to him more powerful than 
the entreaties of Argyle and his other numerous admirers, and 
he departed thither in the month of July, 1556. He had no 
sooner left than the clergy renewed the summons, condemned 
him as in default, and burnt him in effigy at the cross of Edin- 
burgh. 

Knox continued at Geneva two years, with a slight interval. 
In March, 1557, he received a letter from several Scotch Lords, 
giving a good account of the progress of the Reformed cause, 
and asking him to come over. He accordingly proceeded to 
Dieppe, in October, and there received a countermand. He 
dispatched a letter to his inviters, severely rebuking their incon- 
sistency and timidity. This letter produced the following 
remarkable document : 

“We perceiving how Satan in his members, the Anti-Christs 
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of our time, do rage, seeking to overthrow and to destroy the 
Gospel of Christ and His congregation, ought, according to our 
bounden duty, to strive in our Master’s cause, even unto the 
death, being certain of the victory in Him. The which our 
duty being well considered, we do promise before the majesty 
of God and His congregation, that we by His grace shall with 
all diligence continually apply our whole power, substance, and 
our very lives, to maintain, set forward, and establish the most 
blessed Word of God and His congregation ; and shall labour 
at our possibility to have faithful ministers truly and purely to 
minister Christ’s Gospel and sacraments to His people; we 
shall maintain them, nourish them, and defend them, the whole 
congregation of Christ and every member thereof, at our whole 
powers and waging of our lives against Satan and all wicked 
power that doth intend tyranny or trouble against the afore- 
said congregation. Unto the which Holy Word and congre- 
gation we do join us; and so do forsake and renounce the 
congregation of Satan, with all the superstitious abominations 
and idolatry thereof; and moreover shall declare ourselves 
manifestly enemies thereto by this our faithful promise before 
God, testified to His congregation by our subscriptions at these 
presents. At Edinburgh, the 3d day of December, 1557 years. 
God called to witness. A. Earl of Argyle, Glencairne, Mor- 
ton, Archibald Earl of Lorne, John Erskine ‘of Dun,’ &e. 
(Stephen’s Church of Scotland, vol. I. pp. 51-2.) 

“THe LORDS OF THE CONGREGATION,” as the above Peers 
were styled, and the Reformed clergy, also agreed upon the 
following ordinances, viz : 

Ist. That the English Book of Common Prayer should be 
read weekly in all parish churches on all Sundays and Festival 
days, with the Lessons of the Old and New Testament. The 
(Papal) curates to read them, if qualified; if not, or they 
refuse, then the best qualified in the parish. 

2d. That doctrine, preaching, and interpretation of Scrip- 
ture should be had and used privately in quiet houses without 
great conventions of the people thereto. 

In pursuance of these resolutions, John Douglas, formerly a 
Carmelite friar, was employed as chaplain by the Earl of 
Argyle, and the example was followed by others of the nobil- 
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ity. This highly exasperated the Papists, and they had recourse 
to combustion to stop the progress of heresy. Walter Mill, an 
aged priest of eighty-two, was the selected victim. He had 
been accused of heresy in the Cardinal Beaton’s progress 
through the county of Angus, but had made his escape, and 
lurked in different parts of the kingdom, preaching more or 
less privately, as occasion served. He was now arrested, hur- 
ried to 8. Andrews, tried by the Archbishop and his suffragans, 
and condemned to be burnt alive for heresy. As the Bailiff of 
the Regality, to whom the jurisdiction belonged, refused to exe- 
cute the sentence, one of the Archbishop’s domestics acted for 
the nonce (without any warrant of law of course); and in 
default of ropes, those of the Episcopal pavilion were used for 
the purpose. The old man, who had defended himself with 
astonishing force and clearness, (though at first sight he seemed 
unable to utter a word distinctly,) also met his death “with a 
wonderful courage and resolution of spirit,” on the 28th of 
April, 1558. 

“This man,” says Spottiswoode, “was the last martyr that 
died in Scotland for religion, and his death the very death of 
Popery in this realm.” (p.97.) The people were much moved 
by his dying words, and erected a heap of stones in the place 
where his body was burnt ; and watches were set to compel 
them to desist from this tribute of sympathy. 

Events thickened apace. Riots ensued in Edinburgh on S. 
Giles’ day (September Ist), the wooden image used in the pro- 
cession was broken to pieces, and the priests were compelled to 
flee for their lives. Paul Methven, a lay preacher, was indicted 
for participating in this row, and, not appearing, was banished. 
“The congregation” petitioned the Regent for a reformation 
of the Church, but under the advice of the clergy she refused, 
and took measures for the complete extirpation of heresy. All 
the Reformed ministers were summoned before her at Stirling, 
on the 10th of May, 1559, and she vauntingly declared that 
“they should all be banished Scotland, though they preached 
as soundly as ever S. Paul did.” Consternation pervaded the 
ranks of the Protestants ; a master mind was needed to direct 
their distracted counsels, and the Deus ex machina appeared in 
the person of John Knox. On the death of Mary, in Decem- 
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ber, 1558, and the accession of Elizabeth, he foresaw the 
advantages that would result to the Reformed cause, and pre- 
pared for his return to Scotland. Having left Geneva, he spent 
some time in France, and learnt some important State secrets 
as to the schemes of France and Spain against the new Queen. 
He applied for permission to pass through England, but was 
refused, as his “First Trumpet Blast against the Monstrous 
Regiment of Women,” had shocked harshly the royal ears. He 
had therefore to make a regular voyage, and reached Leith on 
the 2nd of May. He was received with much exultation by 
his friends as the very man for the emergency. Though a pro- 
scribed heretic, he determined to present himself at Stirling, 
and a vast number of his adherents prepared to accompany 
him. The Regent was alarmed, and by the advice of her 
Popish counsellors agreed to withdraw the procecdings against 
the ministers, who therefore remained at Perth, the place of 
gathering. By a gross breach of faith they were then denounced 
es rebels for not appearing. 

The news reached Perth the next day, the 11th of May. 
Knox proceeded to the church of S. John’s, and took posses- 
sion of the pulpit, while the whole edifice was thronged with 
his followers. A row of priests in gorgeous vestments occu- 
pied the space about the altar, looking on with indignation and 
defiance, but the populace heeded them not. All eyes were 
bent on the preacher, who delivered a most tremendous denun- 
ciation against the Roman Church, and uttered the passage 
from the Apocalypse, “Thus shall Babylon be thrown down,” 
with appalling vehemence. Having finished, he retired with 
the more respectable portion of the auditors, but a “rascal 
multitude,” to use his own phrase, remained. A priest pre- 
pared to celebrate mass, and displayed to view the rich hang- 
ings of the altar. <A boy exclaimed “idolatry,” and was 
termed “ Blasphemer” by the angered cleric. A stone thrown 
by the youth, missed the priest, but smashed an image; the 
godly example was eagerly followed by the infuriated mob, and 
the whole interior was soon a mass of ruins. The monasteries 
of the Dominicans, Franciscans, and Carmelites, with the Char- 
ter House, were next completely devastated ; nothing remained 
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standing but the bare walls. Such was the inauguration of the 
Reformation, and open civil war ensued. 

The Regent, exasperated at their boldness, threatened to 
raze Perth to the ground, but the Protestants presented so firm 
a front that she was compelled to temporize. In vain she 
attempted to throw them off their guard, and induce them to 
disband their forces ; they were much too wise for that. Knox 
swept on with destruction in his path. The churches of S. 
Andrews, Linlithgow, and Cupar in Fife, were devasted; the 
Royal Abbey at Scone, and monasteries without number, attest- 
ed the force of his eloquence, and sunk in dust and ashes. 
Soon Edinburgh fell into the power of the insurgents; and 
after asking the opinion of Knox and his colleague Willock, 
and receiving an answer that it might lawfully be done, they 
proceeded to depose the Queen Regent from her office, on the 
21st of October, and appoint a Regency of twelve from their 
own number. Unfortunatcly for them, however, the troops of 
the Queen gained some slight advantages soon after, and the 
authors of this treasonable proclamation had to abandon the 
capital and take refuge in Stirling, “where master Knox had 
a comfortable sermon.” (Stephens’, vol. I. p. 87.) 

Fresh troops arrived from France, and the insurgent lords 
made urgent appeals for aid to Elizabeth. The machinations 
of her enemies were well known to that politic sovereign, and 
she had no mind to see Scotland made an instrument for the 
subjugation of England. During the Winter, money was sent 
from time to time ; and in the Spring, by virtue of a treaty with 
the Lords of the Congregation, a force of 8000 men under 
Lord Gray, crossed the frontier. The French were driven into 
Leith, which was immediately besieged, while the Regent sought 
shelter in the Castle of Edinburgh, and ended her troubled life 
soon afterwards. 

In July, 1560, a treaty was concluded between Elizabeth, 
Francis, and Mary, and the rebel Scots. The English evacua- 
ted the country ; the French were removed in English ships to 
France, and their fortifications at Leith levelled. It was pro- 
vided, also, that the Estates of the realm should hold a Parlia- 
ment in August following, under a commission from the French 
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King and the Queen of Scotland ; and that the administration 
of the government should be entrusted to “twelve worthy 
men.” 

The Parliament assembled accordingly, but no commission 
appeared. It was decided that the article of the treaty was 
sufficient to authorize their proceeding. More than a hundred 
of the lesser Barons, who had been exempted by James I. from 
attending, claimed and exercised the privilege of being present 
on this occasion. The Archbishop of 8. Andrews, with six 
suffragans, and several Abbots and Priors, attended ; but none 
of those who adhered to the Roman communion were made 
“Lords of the Articles.” A petition was presented to the 
Lords of the Articles from barons, gentlemen, burgesses, and 
others, praying for the condemnation of the peculiar doctrines 
of the Romish Church, that their maintainers might be pun- 
ished ; that the usurped authority of the Pope might be “ dis- 
charged ;” and the patrimony of the Church applied “to the 
sustentation of the ministry, the provision of schools, and the 
entertainment of the poor.” The last prayer was not accepta- 
ble to the Lords, as they wanted the spoils for themselves ; the 
doctrinal part was referred to the Protestant prelates and 
clergy to draw up a “Confession of Faith.” This was done in 
four days, and the Confession ratified by the Estates. Three 
of the nobility only dissented ; the Roman Catholic prelates 
were silent, for it seems they had been threatened with death 
if they attempted to speak, and none had the boldness to 
undergo martyrdom. Three acts were passed which deserve 
mention ; the first abolished the Pope’s jurisdiction and author- 
ity within the realm ; the second cancelled all previous statutes 
passed for the maintenance of idolatry ; and the third provided 
for the punishment of the sayers and hearers of mass. Tor the 
first fault they incurred the loss of all goods, both moveable 
and immovable, and themselves to be punished at the will of the 
magistrate; for the second, perpetual banishment from the 
realm ; and for the third, death. Such were the mercy and for- 
bearance displayed by those who had, when in the minority, 
clamoured so loudly for freedom of conscience and the largest 
liberty. We shall see hereafter how this wholesome precedent 
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was followed in dealing with the advocates of Episcopacy and 
the Common Prayer-Book. 

Thus sunk the Romish Church in Scotland from its own inhe- 
rent corruption. Neither wealth, nor dignities, nor splendour, 
nor penal statutes, nor cruel persecutions, could save it from 
destruction. The proud and stately edifice was built on the 
sand, and when the winds arose, and the waves swelled, and 
the floods raged and beat upon the fair fabric of man’s devising, 
it at once fell, and great was the fall of it. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. hg 


The Mother’s Handbook: A Guide in the Care of Young Children. By Ep- 
warp H. Parker, M.D., Physician to the Children’s Department of the 
Demilt Dispensary ; late Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in the New 
York Medical College ; Fellow of the New York Academy of Medicine; Sc. 
New York: Edward P. Allen. 1857. 

This is a hard world for babies. We have had experience enough of the 
dear little creatures, to feel keenly the hardships of their state, and to rejoice 
greatly in any thing that promises to make it easier for them, or that may 
help in any measure to carry their tender and precious life safe through the 
perils which threaten it. Then, too, the sad legacy of maternal sufferings 
appeals with not less force to the deepest and holiest sympathies of us men, in 
whatsoever holds out any prospect of relief and safety to “all women in the 
perils of childbirth,” and in the self-forgetting anxieties of motherhood respect- 
ing those main sweeteners of our earthly existence. For what were this world, 
what could it be, to us, without the purity, the innocence, the frolicsome hap- ' 
piness, the moral sunshine of little children? They are indeed the very best 
fragrance that has survived the wrecks of Paradise. And we can but pity 
the man who does not so regard them: nay, we more than pity him; we fear 
him too, even as we would 

The man that hath no music in himself, } 
Nor is not mov’d by concord of sweet sounds. a 

Dr. Parker is well known to us, as he is to divers good people in New York 
and elsewhere, as a man of science and a Christian gentleman. Though by no ' 
means an old man, he has had a good deal of experience, and we have had 
some experience of him, in the department for which this book was written. 
Of the strictly professional bearings of the work we are not so competent to 
speak. As its title indicates, it is truly a manual for mothers; and it is 
written in a plain, neat, simple style, that home-loving and child-loving mothers 
can easily understand. But the author does not appear in these pages merely 
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as the man of science: a gentle and sacred moral atmosphere pervades the 
book, showing him to be far other than 


One that would peep and botanize 
Upon his mother’s grave. 


Whatsoever relates to the cares and duties of the nursery gets invested with 
beauty and sweetness in his handling, so that we are everywhere reminded of 
the tender humanities of the place, as well as of its utilities. We have little 
room for extracts: take, however, the following general remarks on the educa- 
tion of children “ from the second to the sixth year” : 


The physical cultivation should be considered as paramount to intellectual 
culture, throughout this period, and even later. It is of little consequence to a 
man that he was able to read and write, and to perform other prodigies of learn- 
ing before he was four years old; but it is of great consequence to him that 
during that time the basis of a sound constitution was laid, to enable him to 
meet with success the wear and tear of life. For this reason, something of the 
“cabbage method” should still be pursued, the mind of the child being suffi- 
ciently occupied with the thousand and one things that interest childhood, but 
not subjected to hot-house forcing. His mind does not need to run to waste. 
He will think, and he will learn, and his thoughts and learning should be guided 
by his parents. His habits should be attended to, that he may early learn to be 
neat, regular, respectful, and obedient. But it is not necessary to shut him for 
hours in hot school-rooms, toiling over his books. Very great wisdom is 
requisite, to guide a child at this period, and it is upon the mother that this 
charge chiefly comes. Fortunately, mothers are often equal to the task ; but to 
too many it becomes soon irksome, and they weary of the constant repetition of 
the “little upon little” which moulds the young mind. The mother should 
remember, however, that whether she works or rests, influences all about the 
child are making their impressions upon it, and these soon cannot be effaced. 
Neglect, then, is as injurious and as reprehensible as actual bad influence, for it 
leaves open the way for such influences, instead of closing it against them. 

It is not only mentally, but morally, that the young mind is exceedingly 
impressible. The child can be early taught to endeavour to do right, and all the 
fundamental religious principles may be impressed upon it; not in grave theo- 
logical disputations, but in the simple faith to which in its highest development 
we give as the greatest praise, the epithet child-like. The instructions of early 
childhood linger in the memory when all later impressions have faded out, and 
the prayers learned while kneeling beside his mother, have often been the only 
language in which the aged sinner could express his penitence. I may not dwell 
upon this topic, but urge mothers to remember, that their children are training 


for Eternity. 

This may suffice to show that the book is not merely a dry and sterile 
directory for the mother’s hand, but is delicately touched with genial and 
wholesome attraction for the mother’s heart. In a word, while furnishing 
much, very much of useful guidance in the great littlenesses of a mother’s duty, 
it is also written in sympathetic unison with what ought to bea mother’s 
feelings. 

We have already disclaimed any special competency to pronounce on the 
nursery didactics of the book. Here, therefore, we must defer to the judg- 
ment of a gentle and experienced motherhood, wishing the book no better 
sanction than may be yielded to it from such authority. Some while since, a 
copy of it fell into the hands of a female friend of ours, who “ knows what’s 
what” about such matters, and who has favoured us with her opinion of it. 
It is as follows: “I have read Dr. Parker’s book through once, and very 
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nearly through a second time. I think it isan admirable book ; and if I could 
have had it a few years ago, it would have saved me from much anxiety and 
many uncomfortable doubts. The directions for the management of an infant 
are particularly good. They are clear, direct, and simple ; many of them just 
the ones an inexperienced mother needs. Its moral tone of course is good. 
It dwells considerably on the influence exerted by a mother on the physical 
and mental development of her child, and constantly enforces upon her lessons 
of firmness, patience, and gentleness. It is the best book of the kind that I 
have seen ; full of good sense and good feeling for both mother and child ; and 
happy the little one whose mamma reads it, and profits thereby.” 


Rome, Christian and Papal. By L. De Sanctis,D.D. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1856. 

This book consists of sketches of Roman Society in the fictitious dress of a 
series of letters, from 1846 to 1849, written by a young Abbe (Henry) toa 
Genevan friend (Eugene), and the author claims to have been formerly Curate 

f the Magdalene, Professor of Theology in the Roman University, and Quali- 
ficator at the Inquisition. This would lead to the inference that he was thor- 
oughly acquainted with the practical working of the machinery of the Italian 
Church, of which striking illustrations are given. His accuracy in relation to 
such facts is not questioned, because we have ample evidence to corroborate 
the fearful picture of society as it is in the Papal States. 

But there is one very remarkable defect in the book; in a word, its moral is 
bad. The book is readable and excites interest, but it offers nothing of any 
value as an antidote for correcting the viciousness which is thus exposed. 
The Rev. Mr. Manson (Puseyite) is a very weak character, and Mr. Sweet- 
man (Anglican) is nobody. Mr. Pasquali is a fictitious L. De Sanctis, and 
L. De Sanctis, who was formerly a curate of the Magdalene, has certainly 
made some very startling revelations ; but as he has told nothing really new, 
and as he offers no other system in contradistinction to the one he abandoned, 
the ultimate benefit of this book is very questionable. 

It is also objectionable on another account, especially to English and Amer- 
ican Churchmen, who alone have successfully counteracted and remedied the 
oppression and error of the Papal See; and no one can lay down this book 
except with the feeling that the Reformed Church of England is not only 
reduced to a mere shadow in the person of its representatives Manson and 
Sweetman, but also degraded by the author of these letters to the position of 
an unconscious puppet in the hands of an almost countless army of Jesuits, 
who, though unseen and undetected, are more numerous in England than in 
Italy itself. For example, p. 208, Henry is made to say “ My confessor, 
being one day in a better humour than usual, related to me incredible things 
respecting Jesuitism in England. He told me, for instance, that, in spite of 
all persecutions, they had never abandoned England ; that there were more 
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Jesuits there than in Italy ; they were to be found in all classes of Society, in 
Parliament, among the Protestant clergy, among its Bishops, and among the 
aristocracy.” “This is what I discovered with reference to the religious 
movement in England denominated Puseyism. The English clergy being 
extremely partial to their system of faith—the schemes and machinations set 
on foot by Bossuet, and the Jansenists of France, to unite the English clergy 
to the (Roman) Catholic Church, having been of no avail, the Jesuits of Eng- 
land tried other means, which was to demonstrate by history and ecclesiastical 
antiquity the legitimacy of the usages of the Anglican clergy. Then by the 
aid of disguised Jesuits the English clergy were induced to examine more 
minutely the subject of ecclesiastical antiquity. The end to be gained was to 
occupy students in long, laborious, and difficult investigations, and thus to lead 
them away from the study of the Bible. While Bingham was publishing 
(1702-1722) his excellent work on Ecclesiastical antiquities, the Pope, being 
warned by the Jesuits, chose his best champions, to whom he distributed 
certain offices, to occupy them in the same study. The Jesuits of England 
now stimulated the Anglican clergy to give themselves up still more to this 
pursuit, and inspired them with the desire to visit Rome to judge with their 
own eyes. In Rome the Jesuits took care not to convert these missionaries, 
as they wished to make so many apostles of them. In this manner the Jesuits 
of England and Rome succeeded in attracting a large proportion of the Eng- 
lish clergy toward Puseyism.” pp. 208-210. 

Now this account is so incredible as to be simply absurd, and no one can 
believe that the much maligned Dr. Pusey, now living at Oxford, is either about 
150 years old, or a Jesuit in disguise. Perhaps Henry’s confessor was amus- 
ing himself by practising on his pupil's credulity, being in a better humour than 
usual : perhaps the author of this book is one of those very Jesuits we read of, 
and against whom he is apparently so severe. Who knows! At any rate it 
is a certain fact that the religious movement commonly called Puseyism has 
been more detrimental than advantageous to Romanism, and if the Jesuits 
have bad anything to do with it, they must undoubtedly be conscious now that 
the mischief they meditated against others has fallen upon themselves. 


Lectures upon Historical Portions of the Old Testament. By A. N. Beruvye, 
D.D., Archdeacon of York, and Rector of Cobourg, Diocese of Toronto, 
Canada. New York: Thomas N. Stanford, 637 Broadway. 1857. 

The object of this volume is, to cultivate a taste for Scripture narrative, in 
preference to the fictitious reading that now so engrosses the public mind. 
The author is more or less known among us as a sound and well-furnished 
divine of the old school. He may well contemplate with regret and distrust 
that morbid craving of the public taste after the strong waters of fiction, which 
js constantly meeting with fresh supplies of food, and constantly growing by 
what it feeds on. Where the thing is to end, nobody can tell; and there is 
certainly much cause to fear that this course of mental intoxication will settle 
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into a sort of chronic disease that will cripple and eat out the powers of calm 
and sober thought. Already the habit has gotten such headway, that when- 
ever any one gets a little warm in any new theme, or any new phase of an old 
theme, his first thought is, to work it up into an exciting story, so as to make 
it take and go down. Whether this incontinence of story-telling and story- 
reading will ever work its own cure, or die of its own excess, remains to be 
seen : we have long hoped it would, and long had the experience of hope defer- 
red. ‘Truth, that truth upon whose presence the soul must live, or bear no 
life, is a somewhat severe and tranquil personage ; and in this ceaseless exhila- 
ration of the popular brain her voice, however fraught with music, is pretty 


’ gure to be unheard, or, if heard, unregarded ; if listened to for a moment, it 


makes no impression, and is forgotten before its tones fade from the unthink- 
ing ear: though her form go abroad clothed with the beauty of an angel, and 
beaming with the freshest lustre of genius, still the grotesque visage of some 
fantastical novelty, or the vapoury exhalations of some boiling imagination 
are enough to wipe the soft vision clean out of remembrance or respect. 
Something too much of this. 

Tn the narratives of Scripture, both Old Testament and New, there is often 
such depth and comprebensiveness of meaning, that no frequency of repetition 
can render them stale to an eye that is in any fair measure configured to their 
influence. There is a freshness in them that “ age cannot wither.” In Dr. 
Bethune’s little book, the subjects are generally selected with judgment, and 
judiciously handled. There is no attempt to blow them up into airy-and 
impotent bigness, nor to prank them out in floridities of language and meta- 
phor. The plan is, to select the more attractive and impressive points of the 
narrative, present them unveiled with artificial excitement, and interweave 
with them solemn practical lessons for the reader’s head and heart. The 
author rather studies, apparently, to avoid the graces of fine writing, than 
otherwise. Nevertheless, his mind is not of so rigid a texture, but that he 
warms into eloquence, where the matter really craves, and, as we may say, 
compels it ; and perhaps it may justly be affirmed, that on such subjects no 
man ought to be eloquent if he can help it ; for the undertaking to make the 
contents of Scripture better than Inspiration has made them is a form of 
irreverence too common to need any encouragement. 

The chief fault that has occurred to us in reading these Lectures is, that the 
reflections and reflective applications sometimes run to an extent rather dis- 
proportionate with the narrative matter. In two or three instances it rather 
seemed to us that in this way the tail had grown larger than the body. A 
train may be so long, that the bearers of it will obscure the principal personage. 
Narratives of fact, especially those of Scripture, have a peculiar interest which 
is apt to be rather dissipated than reinforced, if too much broken by incomings 
of practical inference and application. And in dealing with such things, the 
true point of logical or artistic skill, it seems to us, is, so to order and present 
the matter, so to bring out its internal significance by force of dress and posi- 
tion, that an ordinary reader will be prompted and enabled to do the work of 


suitable inference and application for himself. But all this is doubtless well 
o 
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known to Dr. Bethune; and if he have here pursued a different line, it was 
probably from the force of some intelligent purpose overruling the point in 
question. Be that as it may, we cordially recommend the book as an aid to 
pious contemplation and fireside religion, where the wearied heart would fain 
think and be still, and “ build its hopes in heaven.” 


PampuHiets.—There must perforce be some limit, at least as to number, in 
our notices of books and booklets. For, in the first place, our wits are so 
sluggish, our fountains of thought so stingy, that we really cannot, for the life 
of us, get up any thing to say of a book till we have first read it, or at least 
read at it. In the second place, if our brains were of adamant, and our sinews 
of steel; if our lungs were of toughest gutta-percha, and our nerves of finest 
gold; if we had the power of turning time backwards, so as to lengthen days 
into weeks ; if we could read in our sleep, dream through printed leaves, and 
snore critically ; and if we could feed on paper and ink instead of roast beef 
and potatoes ; if we could do all these, and divers other impossible things, still 
we should have to leave more than half the books of the day uncut, and remain 
quite innocent even of their title-pages. 

For these reasons, we had thought to rule off from our list every thing com- 
ing in the shape of a pamphlet. But even here we run bolt against a stump. 
For there comes, now and then, a modest, humble pamphlet, that really has 
more of value and importance than is to be found in many a strutting and 
consequential thing wearing the dress of a full-grown book. We see no way, 
therefore, but to discard all general rules in this matter, and just do precisely 
what and as we have a mind to, with every particular book and pampblet that 
solicitsour notice. For the present, a few pamphlets must come in for a share. 

Bisnor Sourucate’s Practical Directions for the Observance of Lent (Dana 
& Co., New York) is a genuine egg, whether respect be had to its smallness 
of size or its fulness of meat. We do not well see how any thing of the kind 
and the compass could be better. It is most direct and searching in its thought, 
insomuch that one can scarce read a page without being moved to self-scrutiny 
and self-discipline. A few plain, downright, pungent words are given to the 
several parts and particulars of Lenten duty. one after another ; just enough 
to set the thoughts at work, and impart tu them a proper direction and tone. 
Thus the little thing is “ all compact” of pregnant hints, delivered with trans- 
parent simplicity of style, and a not-to-be-evaded forthrightness of purpose. A 
considerable portion of it is occupied with “brief heads of self-examination, 
concerning the breaches of our duty.” These are gathered with great care 
from that ancient cabinet of spiritual treasure, called The Whole Duty of Man; 
a book sometimes laughed at by flippant ignorance, but still the cherished 
companion of earnestly-pious minds intent on getting themselves arrayed in the 
wedding garments of righteousness and truth. To conclude: Bishop South- 
gate’s little work is so perfectly free from every thing like vapour or smoke, so 
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simple and solid and pertinent, that one may keep studying it over and over 
till he insensibly has it all planted in his memory, without impairing its essen- 
tial freshness. 

Wuat “ Free Church” means, and why Churches should be free, comes in 
the shape of “a Pastoral Letter to the People of the Free Church of the Good 
Angels, Brooklyn,” by their Rector, the Rev. J. H. Hobart Brown. It is 
very short, and consists of a few straight forward sentences spoken with manly 
courage and practical insight. Any child, almost, can understand it, and any 
man ought to take pleasure in it. The blindest among us, one would think, 
must begin to see, by this time, that the cause of free churches is steadily gain- 
ing ground, and must sooner or later silence those who are lifting up their 
voices against it. Whether such cases as the church of the Holy Communion, 
which is free in name though not in fact, or as Trinity and her two down-town 
chapels, which are mainly free in fact though not in name, be brought in ques- 
tion, still the public sentiment sets stronger and stronger in favour of the free- 
chureh system. Nevertheless, we are apt to think that this good cause is not 
always advocated on the best grounds. Men, it seem to us, have too often 
driven it into a matter of conscience and principle, and thus set it irreconcilea- 
bly at war with the system that has hitherto prevailed in modern times. More- 
over, this line of argument naturally infers something of moral reproach and 
crimination against those who prefer the system of pewed churches. Why not 
be content to rest the free-church cause on the simple ground of expediency ? 
This involves no deeper issues than mere matters of opinion, about which men 
may differ without generating heat and exasperation. Besides, on this ground, 
there is really no incompatibility between the two systems; they may be 
smoothly combined, and worked in and carried along together, in such propor- 
tions as varying circumstances may prompt or require. We believe that the 
basis of expediency, of course meaning a broad and permanent expediency, is 
plenty strong enough to support the cause ; and that, if admitted and urged on 
that basis, it will gradually wax in strength, till it will fairly outwrestle the 
other system, and drive it from the field as enexpedient. 

To illustrate a little : Tae Church of Christ must ever hold it asa matter of 
conscience and principle, to preach the Gospel to the poor : this is a question 
of life and death with her; if she practically renounce or ignore this prime 

article of her commission, she cannot live, and she ought not to live. Next 
comes a question of means and appliances: in what particular way, by what 
particular arrangement or economy can she perform, or best perform, this part 
of her work? Certainly she can perform it, for she has performed it, in some 
tolerable measure at least, with pewed churches. But nothing, almost, is 
clearer to us than that, in reference to the end in question, the system of pewed 
churches, especially if it be exclusive, is highly inexpedient. The means are 
not the best for attaining the end; so far from this, that they have it in them 
more or less to defeat or obstruct the most intelligent and resolute purpose 
of not leaving that end unaccomplished. 

One of the most pointed bearings of the inexpediency in question lies in its 
tendency to unsinew and unstring the proper manliness of the clerical charac 
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ter. This point is put home with admirable pith and force in the Pastoral 
before us. The author is speaking of pewed churches: 


No wonder that under such a system the resources of the Church are crippled. 
Not at all difficult is it to discover the reason why it is so hard to eke outa 
scanty livelihood for the Church of Christ, and why kind hearts and fertile 
brains are so busily resorting to popular preachings and lectures, concerts, balls, 
and fairs, to keep the Church from starving. The majority of our congregations 
are in debt for their houses of worship. The missionary work of the Church is 
carried on by spasmodic gushes of pious feeling. The ministers of the Gospel 
are straitened in their support to the last degree. They are clogged in their 
work, and tormented with moneyed debts which they are forced to contract, 
and are worried and anxious about their daily bread. It is-no discredit to the 
Church, nor to the clergy to be in honest poverty. But Christians are fast fore- 
ing the Church and the Ministry into a condition of pauperism. The pewed 
church system has so obscured the righteous claims of the Church, that even the 
clergy are fain to sue for their own dues to the charity of their brethren. Now, 
I do not believe that God ever intended that those who labour in His service 
should subsist on the alms of their brethren. The notion is abhorrent to our 
common manhood. Wilful pauperism is sinful, and therefore mean and despic- 
able. He that works has aright to eat. To be forced to depend upon the 
bounty of others by adverse circumstances, by sickness, by inability to labour, by 
want of opportunity to labour, need shame no man. The most lofty spirit, in such 
case, may with self-respect gladly receive a brother’s help. But why should 
Christian men dole out their alms to Christ’s minister? Does he not work? 
True, he is God’s servant, and to God he must look for his reward. But that 
reward God has lodged in trust in the hands of the laity. The Christian min- 
ister is the steward of God’s spiritual mysteries. He bears his Master’s treas- 
ure, though in an earthen vessel. On the peril of his soul he is obliged to 
impart of it to his brethren. So, the Christian layman is the steward of God’s 
temporal things. He, too, is bound on the peril of his soul to pay his Master’s 
debts. He cannot, without robbery, apply to his own use that which belongs to 
God. If Christian men would do their plain and undeniable duty, the clergy 
would not be subjected to the peril and disgrace of being and feeling themselves 
paupers. Isay “ peril’ as well as “disgrace,” for, of all men, the ambassadors 
of Christ should be free from that cringing and time-serving spirit which is the 
constant attendant, not on poverty, but on pauperism. 





OUR LEFT-HAND DRAWER. 


Tue Cost or Trintry Cuare..—Divers people have had their curiosity 
somewhat excited, of late, as to the cost of Trinity chapel. This has proba- 
bly been caused, in part, by the great seeming discrepancy between the origi- 
nal estimate and the actual result. General Dix, in his recent letter to the 
Senatorial Committee, states the former at $79,000, and the latter at $230,000. 
Whoever reads that excellent paper must be convinced that the author is 
incapable of an intentional unkindness or injury to any one. Still the dis- 
crepancy involved in that statement is liable, if unexplained, to inferences that 
cannot but be seriously damaging to certain parties. This is the more to 
be regretted, forasmuch as the injury, whatever it be, lights on one who has 
done more than any or all other men put together, for the improvement of 
Church architecture in this country. Our interest in the cause is so strong, 
that it makes us somewhat sens‘tive concerning what may affect the man. Mr. 
Upjohn is really a public benefactor: he deserves our gratitude, and we need his 
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usefulness ; and any misapprehension on this score, that tends to hurt him, 
cannot but hurt the public much more. For these reasons, we have taken 
some pains to inquire out the particulars in the cost of the chapel; and think 
we can give them with tolerable exactness. 

The site of the chapel, which embraces ten lots, cost between $30,000 and 
$40,000. Of course this is to be deducted from the $230,000, stated by 
General Dix as the whole cost of the establishment. The Architect’s original 
estimate was, as he gives it, $79,000. This, however, included only the walls, 
roofs, and floors ; that is, the bare carcass of the building. Over and above 
these, there were the following items: The interior walls of Caen stone, 
$25,000 ; furniture, glass, organ, furnaces, and decorative painting, $30,300; 
tiling and marble steps, fences, flagging, gas-pipes and fixtures, upholstery and 
carpets, gallery and stairway, and arcade over the gallery, $13,200; in all, 
$68,500. For each of these items definite estimates were presented and 
adopted, and none of these estimates were exceeded, save that of the Caen 
stone ; in which case the excess was owing to various difficulties attending the 
first introduction of the material, and the failure of the quarrymen to fulfil 
their contract. But there were sundry other items not included in the origi- 
nal estimate ; such as the architect’s and superintendent’s fees, plumbing, an 
additional chimney, and various small matters incident to the system of build- 
ing by day’s work ; in all $17,000. Putting all these together, we have the 
sum of $164,500. The total cost of the chapel, exclusive of the site, was 
$190,000 ; so that we have a balance of $25,500 yet to be accounted for. 
This balance was partly absorbed in the shape of departures from and addi- 
tions to the original plan, and partly in the great rising in the prices of labour, 
which took place soon after the building was commenced. The original esti- 
mate was made by experienced builders, and at the time the work could have 
been put under contract for that sum, subject to the usual contingency of five 
per cent.; in all, about $83,000. 

We dare be known to regard Trinity chapel as a very noble and impressive 
work of art. Both without and within, it will bear looking at a great deal ; 
and the more one looks at it, the more of beauty and grandeur he will find in it. 
But its meaning is not on the surface, nor is it to Be taken in at once by the 
uninstructed eye : to one who has the heart to listen and be still, it has a long, 
deep story to tell, which, or#® heard, will not easily be forgotten. It is an 
ornament to the city, and an honour to the architect. As prices were at the 
time, it did not cost a cent too much. Nor is it a whit better or more costly 
than Trinity Corporation ought to have built: the only fault is, that they did 
not build it sooner. We think highly of the new edifice of St. George’s 
church, and are far from blaming the cost of it; but we would much rather 
have the chapel at the same price, and it cost some $100,000 less. All things 
considered, we question whether there be a cheaper church in the city, with 
the single exception of old Trinity itself: how this could have been built at so 
small a cost, has long been to us a wonder. As for the clamour raised against 
the cost of the chapel, but that it comes from Christian men and brethren, 
we could not choose but think it decidedly mean. 
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Tue celebrated Memorial of Dr. Muhlenberg and others seems likely to 
draw on a pretty long train of consequences. Of these, the last that has come 
to hand is a volume of some 440 pages, entitled The Memorial Papers. It con- 
sists mainly of the Opinions and Letters of divers Bishops and clergymen in 
reference to the Memorial, set forth with an editorial Preface by the Rt. Rev. 
the Bishop of Pennsylvania. The Preface is liberal, earnest, manly in its tone, 
and, all together, such as was to be expected from that accomplished Prelate. 
It is very well to have the several documents touching that matter thus put 
into an available form. We have, in former times, deprecated the agitation 
likely to grow out of the Memorial. We still doubt whether much good will 
come of it; but we see no reason why the subject may not be discussed in a 
kindly and dispassionate manner; and such discussion cannot do any hurt. 
The Preamble and Resolutions lately put forth by the House of Bishops, as 
embodying their opinion in the premises, can hardly fail to revive the whole 
question, and the book in hand will furnish important aid towards a right 
judgment on it. As to the opinion of the Bishops, we have to confess that we 
do not understand it; that is, we do not well see on what grounds and to 
what ends it was framed. However, we cannot meddle with that matter now: 
perhaps we shall make an overhauling of it ina more appropriate form and 
place at some future time. 


Tue avtuor of a communication addressed to us respecting our notice, in 
the March number, of Hart’s Designs for Parish Churches, is mistaken in 
supposing that we are not responsible for that notice. We, that is, the Edi- 
tor of the Cuurcn Monrtuty, are responsible for that, and for every thing else 
that appears in our pages, with the single exception of the articles signed 
“H. D. E.” And we can hardly recognize or admit the right of any one to 
go behind us, touching the responsibility or the authorship of what we publish. 
Tn our reviews and notices of books we desire, and we endeavour, to be candid 
and fair ; but we must be excused from following the style, now so much in 
vogue, of indiscriminate praise. In such matters, there cannot be justice with- 
out something of severity. And the style in question really involves rank injus- 
tice both to the reading public and to “ books that are books.” Our editorial 
patriarch, of the Monitor, remarks on this subject, with characteristic pith 
and point, as follows: “ We have announced our intention not to receive 
books or pamphlets for review or notice. Were we to recede from this deter- 
mination, we should be compelled to adopt one of two courses ; that of careful 
examination, or that of careless puffing. The last is dishonest; the first, 
besides being very laborious and occupying time, which may often be better 
employed, is a very delicate task where the reviewer is known, as we have 
learned by experience.” But, delicate as is the task, it is, by the very plan 
and purpose of the Cuurcn Monruty, a part of our duty: as such, we shall 
stand up to it without fear or favour. It is not our eustom to write about 
books till we have first given them a careful reading ; whieh often proves to 
be rather hard work : and we not seldom find, as Sydney Smith found, one 
grave objection to this course, in that it is apt to generate something of pre- 
judice, one way or the other, in regard to the subjects of our criticism. As 
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for those who conceive it their vocation to write books, we wish nothing but 
good to them, and for that very reason we must often speak in a way not 
gratifying to them. ‘Touching the communication aforesaid, we must respect- 
fully decline to publish it. Should we open our pages for people to criticise 
our criticisms, our hands would soon be very plentifully “incumbered with 
help.” 


THE FRIEND who writes to us from the West respecting the learned and 
sinewy discourse on Ecclesiastical Polity, in our January number, seems to 
have looked a little awry on some parts of that discourse. The writer of that 
article knows perfectly well, no man better, that the Church is truly an 
organic, and not merely a mechanical structure. He also understands per- 
fectly what an organic thing is, as distinguished from a mechanical. The 
conditions, methods, processes of organic life, whence it originates, the law of 
its propagation, how it moves and makes progressions,—all these are well 
known to him. 

But the Church, like other organic things, has more or less of mechanism : 
it uses various forms of machinery as the organs and instruments of its life, 
and the means of its action. ‘To bring these mechanical forces and operations 
prominently into view, is not to exclude or ignore the living power which 
organizes and perpetuates the structure. Sometimes, and for certain purposes, 
it may be better to leave the organic nature of the Church quite out of view, 
and set forth the laws and conditions of her working merely as a piece of 
social machinery. This course often has one great advantage, in that it turns 
less upon ideas, and travels in the open field of experience where the common 
mind is more at home. Moreover, even the purely mechanical aspect of the 
subject, if properly handled, is continually, though silently referring the 
thoughtful reader tothe action of vital powers and organic laws; as is well 
evinced by the very drift and bearing of our friend’s remarks. We can, 
therefore, by no means admit the pertinence of his criticism to the article in 
question. Nevertheless, we cheerfully acknowledge the truth and propriety 
of much that he says, in itself considered. On this account, and on this 
alone, we subjoin a portion of his remarks : 

The writer, at the outset of his article, seems to me to omit the central feature 
of the Church. He seems to have the old notion, that human society is a 
mechanical structure—a huge factory, full of machines for picking, carding, 
spinning, weaving, and printing the destiny of man. This destiny is the mani- 
fold and variegated result of many processes. Hence “the social compact,” 
with an organized division of labour, with one huge wheel cogged cn to other 
secondary wheels, to keep the whole in motion. But neither the Church nor 
the natural society is any such machine or factory. Man is constitutionally a 
social being. He is a creature of organic life, which grows, expands, and mul- 
tiplies itself into social bodies. This fact in human nature is the foundation of 
the Apostle’s metaphor, The Church—The Body of Curixr. He is the Head of 
this Body. Here, a living, organic structure is first and fundamental, and not 
a matter of inference, as with the writer in the first paragr: ph of his article ; 
and even that inference has the appearance of a mere mechanical organization. 
This mechanical theory of self-aggregation wrongs the very idea of Society ; 


and for this reason the Congregational and other systems formed after this the- 
ory are in practice proving themselves false, 
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From Adam grows the social body; the Family, whether individual or 
national, deriving from him its organic structure, and official agencies and pow- 
ers. So from Curist grows the Church, the Christian Family, the Spiritual 
Body, in like manner organic, and endowed with official agencies and 
powers. Perpetuation, growth, and multiplication of spiritual life, then, must 
be by the official organs and agencies wherewith this Body was originally 
endowed. If, then, any do not “hold the Head ;” or, to use another of the 
Apostle’s figures, if any sever themselves from this Zrue Olive Tree, they do 
thereby lose the power of perpetuity, and sooner or later become extinct. The Lom- 
bard Poplar in this country is of one sex only, propagated by shoots from one 
tree. In this form its life has degenerated, and may even now be extinct. 
Christianity is so tenacious of its life, that branches severed from the Tree may 
live through many generations, and then die—become extinct, leaving nothing 
that can be resuscitated ;—a case altogether different from that of the Eastern 
Churches, where, even though the True Leaven be driven out by some false one, 
the Body yet remains, in its full organic structure, capable of revivification. 

Ecclesiastical Polity, then, not mechanical and arbitrary, like that of non- 
Episcopal bodies, but living and organic, after the original type and pattern, 
and derived therefrom by legitimate and unbroken descent, and endowed with 
all its original official powers, seems to me to be the postulate. Then the first 
design of the Church is, Zo be the MepiuM of Life and Immortality to mankind—the 
medium both for conveying, and for nourishing this Life in us. 

Had the writer taken as his postulate, the fact that the Church is first of all 
the medium of Life to the world ; and then inferred an organic Ecclesiastical Pol- 
ity, after the original Type, endowed with all its official agencies and powers, 
I had found no fault. But to leave this vital element altogether out of view, 
seemed to me too bad. 

The “ Polity” or “ visibility” which he makes out, may, for aught I sce, be 
claimed by every existing form of Dissent from Episcopacy, as the very thing 
which it now has. The whole tenor of his theory looks at the Church as an 
aggregation, as a “ social compact; ”’ and his “ reasons” for a“ ministry,” that is, 
for officers, and for a‘ known ” and “ visible ” “ organization and government,” 
are mere inferences of expediency. On this ground, Independency, Presby- 
tery, or any other Ecclesiastical Polity, might claim equality with Episcopacy. 
The character of “divine”? would belong to them all alike, in the same sense, 
and in the same degree. For any society is divine, which is the result of the 
social law of man’s nature; for that law is divine in its origin. But the 
Church is divine, not as springing from the first social law of our being, but 
from the imperishable law of Life and Immortality, as brought to light in 
Jesus Curist. The first social law has lost its vitality; and the death which 
afflicts the first social body, isa leprosy causing the members and joints all to 
rot and to fall away from each other. But the social law which animates and 
actuates the Church, or new Social Body, is an Immortal Life ; and this was 
by Gop Himself, through the Ho_y Guast, inaugurated in human nature, when 
“the Word was made Flesh.”” The very essence of Christianity is a new Soul, 
a new Spirit, a new and immortal Life, embodied in the Church. And the Law 
of this Life, like that of all life, does itself give its own peculiar organic struc- 
ture to its Body. And this organic structure, to be true to its own law, must be 
now identical with what it was when inaugurated in our world. 





READERS’ EXCHANGE. 


A Goop many very worthy people of both sexes are possessed with the 
notion that smoking is bound to be all smoke, and nothing but smoke. And 
we do agnize that smoking zs apt to be a rather smoky indulgence. Neverthe- 
less, we have long felt that the aforesaid notion was not altogether true ; though 
we did not know exactly how to put that feeling into suitable words. Judge, 
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then, of our gratification at finding that the thing had been done in some 
stanzas full of delectable quaintness, which the reader will find below. To 
our mind, they are just the thing: we accept them, and rejoice in them, as 
proving beyond question, that smoking need not be all smoke; though we 
would by no means be thought to recommend the naughty practice of fumiga- 
tion, especially in clerical or literary workmanship. They have come to us 
from a hand that is cunning both at making and at finding choice things. 
The following is part of a note that came with them: “ Our friend P . 
has suggested that the inclosed bit of quaint old rhyme might be acceptable 
for your Readers’ Exchange. It was a pet of my father, who gave it to me 
in manuscript, with many other curious things in his old green portfolio, 
shortly before his death. I may perhaps relish it extravagantly for its asso- 
ciations ; but it is, to my thinking, a rare good bit of rhyme. I know not 
who the author is; though I have always supposed it to be by an English 
clergymen, of a generation more recent than the style would indicate. I have 
punctuated the inclosed copy with close care, and an eye to the spirit of the 
piece. If your own trained criticism sees no particular fault in that respect, 
pray let it be printed punctuatim as I send it.” 

We have consulted our “ criticism” on the subject, and have been duly 
certified that the copy is all right in that respect: we therefore give it, 
punctuatin et literatim, as it came to us : 

SMOKING SPIRITUALIZED. 


The Indian weed, now withered quite, 
Tho’ green at noon, cut down at night, 
Shows thy decay : 
All flesh is hay : 
Thus think—and smoke tobacco. 





The pipe so lily-like and weak 


Doth thus thy mortal state bespeak : pl Ase 
Thou e’en art such,— ; oe ; 
J 


Gone with a touch! 
Thus think—and smoke tobacco. 
In vain th’unlighted pipe you blow: 
Your pains in outward means are so, 


Till heavenly fire A 
Your heart inspire : j f ° 


Thus think—and smoke tobacco. 


The smoke like burning incense towers : 
So should a praying heart of yours 
With ardent cries 
Surmount the skies : 
Thus think—and smoke tobacco. 


Was this small plant for thee cut down ?— 
So was the Plant of great renown, 

Which Mercy sends 

For nobier ends: 
Thus think—and smoke tobacco. 


Doth juice medicinal proceed 
From such a naughty foreign weed ?— 
Then what’s the power 
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Of Jesse’s Flower! 
Thus think—and smoke tobacco. 


The promise, like the pipe, inlays 
And by the mouth of {aith conveys 
What virtue flows 
From Sharon’s Rose: 
Thus think—and smoke tobacco. 


And when the smoke ascends on high, 
Then thou behold’st the vanity 

Of worldly stuff— 

Gone wit: a puff! 
Thus think—and smoke tobacco. 


And when thy pipe grows foul within, 
Think on thy soul defiled with sin ; 
For then the fire 
It doth require : 
Thus think—and smoke tobacco. 


And see’st the ashes cast away ?— 
Then to thyself thou mayest say 
That to the dust 
Return thou must : 
Thus think—and smoke tobacco. 


I Finp in the Rev. John Newton’s Apologia, or four letters to a Minisier of an 
Independent Church, the following epigram. It is not marked as a quotation. 
Who is the author of it ? 

“Crito freely will rehearse 
Forms of pray’r and praise in verse ; 
Why should Crito then suppose 
Forms are sinful when in prose ? 
Must my form be deem’d a crime 
Merely for the want of rhyme ?” 

These four able letters were written in 1784. Might they not be now reprint- 
ed and circulated to the advantage of the Church, among the more orthodox 
of the American sects? i. 


In THE definition of a Sacrament contained in our Catechism does the partici- 
ple given refer to the word sign or grace ? 

I have a Latin version in which occurs the expression quod nobis datur. Is 
there a version which reads dlate nobis ; and, if so, what is its authority ? 

JUBILEE COLLEGE, ILL. 





THE CHURCH AT HOME. 


The Provisional Bishop of New York has issued to his Clergy and Laity a 
reminder of the importance of sending in, as early as may be, at least a part 
of their intended yearly contributions for Diocesan Missions, that the Treasurer 
may have the means of forwarding to all the missionaries their present dues. 
The reminder bears date March 3d, 1857. 

Tue rntEREsT of Missions, especially Domestic, seems to continue unabated. 
From the Spirit of Missions for March we learn that between the 20th of 
January and the 15th of February $9,428 were added to the means of the 
Committee. Within the same period, the Foreign Committee received an 
increase of $14,412. The Rev. Dr. Van Kleeck, Secretary and General 
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Agent of the Domestic Committee, has put forth, dated March 2d, an appeal 
for Easter Offerings, from which we extract the following : 

We began the year with heavy burdens of the past, and pressing liabilities 
for present claims and wants. We said in our Advent statement and appeal, 
that an increase of one-fourth all around, or the sum of $60,000, was the least 
that we could do with for the current year. And this without the least enlarge- 
ment of our operations, or being able at all to meet the urgent and interesting 
claims of the new and vast territories of Kansas and Nebraska now opening be- 
fore us. In reference to these, as to all the portions of our field, time is most 
precious, and the very numbering of days essential to any wisdom and efficien- 
cy. in our Missionary work. 

The year has opened well. Some princely gifts have cheered our hearts, and 
some parishes have outdone themselves in contributions for our work. And yet 
with all there is to cheer, five months have fled away, and those the best months 
of the year, and we have only reached the aggregate amount of about $26,000, 
or less than one-half the sum we feel to be essential for the current year. 

It appears that only 504 parishes have as yet contributed this year, while the 
large number of 1,439 yet remain to do their part in bearing our burdens, and 
helping on our work. New York stands first and foremost on the list, where 
ouly 74 parishes, 187 yet remaining to be heard from, have raised the noble 
sum of $12.169 78, or nearly one-half of all we have yet received this. year. 
Massachusetts follows next, having sent us already $1.644 61, from 25 parishes, 
and 43 yet remaining to contribute. Western New York is third upon the list, 
where 64 parishes (87 yet remaining) have given us $1,635 67. Pennsylvania 
is the next in line, where only 34 parishes (153 yet remaining to be heard from) 
have sent us the sum of $1,885 74. Connecticut is numbered with the first five, 
where 40 parishes have contributed $1,135 79, and 74 are yet remaining to be 
heard from. Only six dioceses have as yet, this year, contributed more than 
one thousand dollars, viz: New York, Massachusetts, Western New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Connecticut, and South Carolina; and only three other dioceses have 
sent, as yet, more than five hundred dollars ; these are Rhode Island, Maryland, 
and Virginia. 

We know no better time than Lent and Easter to consider well these claims 
and wants, for then the duty and the privilege of prayer for Missions, and self- 
denial in its holy cause, will have free course, if ever, in the hearts of Christians. 

Tue Diocese of California is at length fully organized. A special Conven- 
tion, called by request of the Clergy and Laity, was lately held at Sacramento. 
At the opening of the sessicn, the Bishop made a brief and pertinent address, 
stating why the Convention was called at that time. He having withdrawn, 
the Rey. Dr. Clark was called to the chair. Three new parishes, Christ 
church, Auburn, St. John’s, Santa Clara County, and Trinity, Nevada, were 
admitted into union. There were nine clergymen present, and delegates from 
nine parishes. A resolution being taken that it was expedient to elect a 
Bishop, the Rt. Rev. the Missionary Bishop of the Diocese was thereupon 
elected by an unanimous vote of both orders. A strong committee was 
appointed, to consider and report to the annual Convention in May some plan 
for the creation of an Episcopal fund, to pay the Bishop’s salary. We sin- 
cerely congratulate our ills hearted brethren of California, and their noble- 
hearted Bishop, on this auspicious proceeding. Weare indebted for this grati- 
fying intelligence to the Alta California, which winds up its account as follows : 

After the transaction of some unimportant business, Bishop Kip was intro- 
duced to the Convention, and informed of his unanimous election as the Bishop 
of the Diocese. In a brief, off-hand address, he returned his thanks for this 
proof of the satisfaction of the Diocese with the manner in which, under many 
disadvantages, he had administered the Diocese. He could not return a final 
answer of either acceptance or otherwise, at present, but would do so at as early 
a day as possible. The Bishop’s remarks were very feelingly expressed, and 
were listened to with the deepest attention and interest. At the close, he was 
requested, by vote, to furnish the substance of the same for insertion in the 
Journal of the Convertion. 
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Tue Journat of the late Diocesan Convention of Massachusetts furnishes 
the following statistics: Clergymen in the Diocese, 79; baptisms, 1.298 ; 
confirmed, 456; catechumens, 4,992; communicants, 6,127 ; contributions, 
$48,436. Of this amount, more than one-sixth is set down to the church of 
the Advent, Boston; which also stands first in the number of communicants 
added, the number died or removed, and the present number, 414. The mis- 
sionary contributions are stated, Diocesan, $3,003 ; Domestic, $1,476 ; Foreign, 
$1,311; Special, $1,636; besides $2,143 “to the Massachusetts Board of 
Missions.” What that is, we are not informed. 

Tue cause of the Church Book Society, which was recently so languishing, 
now appears to be rapidly growing in interest. A plan has been formed and 
published, of getting regular penny contributions from the children of the 
Church. This plan has drawn from the Bishop of Maryland an earnest official 
note of approval, dated Baltimore, February 23d, 1857, and published in the 
Monitor. He addresses the Clergy and Laity of the Diocese, as follows : 

The special agents of the Sunday School Union and Church Book Society 
having issued an appeal for aid from the Sunday Schools of the Church. based 
on the fact that the institution which they represent may justly claim to be con- 
sidered as a Missionary Society among the children of the Church for the bene- 
fit of the children of its feeble parishes and missionary stations ; and having 
suggested an easy mode of making small contributions available for a large 
increase of the efficiency of the Society in its missionary work, in the gratuit- 
ous supply of books for use in Sunday Schools and otherwise ; their application 
is affectionately and earnestly recommended to the attention of congregations 
and Sunday Schools throughout the diocese. 


WE Learn from a correspondent of the Banner of the Cross that since 1833 
the number of Episcopal churches in Baltimore has increased from five to 
nineteen. The population during the same period has increased from about 
90,000 to 210,000. In 1833, the whole number of churches in the City, of 
all sorts, was 48 ; the present number is 143. Success to the City of monu- 
ments ! 


Whose neart docs not beat quick at hearing that prosperity attends our 
Church Seminaries and Colleges? Here are some instances : 

The annual term of the Nashotah Theological Seminary opened on the Ist 
of October, 1856. There were then 36 students, of whom 17 were candidates 
for Orders, and 19 preparing to become candidates. Two more were expected 
to join the Mission aiter January lst, 1857. None are admitted but such 
as have the ministry in view. ‘To teach these students are five Presbyters, 
constituting a Faculty for Theological instruction. In 1850, the students 
numbered fourteen, and the Faculty consisted of two Presbyters. By the 
Lord's blessing the number of both the teachers and the taught has almost 
trebled. During the same interval twenty-one have been ordained, making 
the number of the Alumni thirty-three. Every year anincreasing number have 
been sustained by the alms and offerings of the Church. 

The Register of Hobart Free College, Geneva, shows that excellent institu- 
tion to be in a highly flourishing state. For the current academical year we 
have a total of 108, to be distributed thus: Medical students, 12; Seniors. 
19; Juniors, 24; Sophomores, 23 ; Freshmen, 30. 

Trinity College, Harttord, is now manned in the best order, and witha qual- 
ity that need not shrink from any comparison. The Calendar for the current 
year shows that the Institution now numbers thus: Freshmen, 12 ; Sophmores, 
15; Junior Sophisters, 16; Senior Sophisters, 17; total 60. Its faculty is 
very full; the discipline of the Institution is excellent ; its location is beautiful 
and delightful ; its advantages are second to none ; and Churchmen in and out 
of Connecticut owe to it a hearty and abundaut support. 


Tue Cuurcn Home, in Baltimore, was opened in October, 1855. It was 
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designed by its founders as an infirmary for sick members of the Church, and 
an asylum for the poor and destitute. The expenses for the first year were 
$1,529 ; receipts, $1,855; the number of inmates, fifty. It is under the 
rectorship of the Rev. Mr. Sargeant, is supported by the ladies of several 
parishes in the city, and has now a hired matron. It has also a board of 
Trustees, who appoint the Rector, and manage the permanent fund, which 
now amounts to about $5,700, invested at six per cent. The Bishop is 
Visitor of the institution. 


Tue Cuurcn House of Industry in Baltimore has made its first Annual 
Report. The nature and working of the institution may be gathered from the 
following : 

The house was opened on the 4th day of February, 1856, and the receipts for 
the year were $1,068, of which sum $589 were received for work. The whole 
expenses exclusive of h. use rent, fuel, and furniture, were $1,065. During the 
year there were made 1,111 coats, 208 pairs of pants, 317 overalls, 202 pairs 
drawers, 28 vests, 75 jackets,198 shirts, 448 cravats, 20 pieces of family sewing, 
200 garments for distribution, and 1,027 gross of buttons carded. 

The objects of the House of Industry are to find work for such as are out of 
employment ; to bestow charityin the form of living prices for labour; to render 
such assistance to poor sewing women as will enable them to do better and more 
profitable work ; to provide for those who suffer from hunger and cold one 
substantial meal daily and the comfort of a warm room to work in, and to im- 
prove the temporal and spiritual condition of a wretched and neglected class of 
fellow-beings. Upwards of two hundred persons were provided with work, 
some permanently and others occasionally. The house, in Pratt street, near 
Green, contains fourteen rooms, ten of which are occupied by worthy families. 
Homes were provided for many women and children, and when necessary a 
temporary home given in the house untila permanent one could be obtained. 

Tue Cuurcn Home, in Philadelphia, held its first anniversary on the 3d of 
February, having been in operation one year. The Report furnishes the fol- 
lowing particulars : Since the Home opened, 50 children have been received 
into the institution ; 24 have been removed by the consent of the Committee, 
for various reasons; 3 have been dismissed ; 2 with consent of friends have 
been provided with places in good families; and one child transferred to the 
Burd Orphan Asylum. Since April there have been as many as 24 children 
in the Home. The present number is 26; of these 2 are orphans; 15 are 
half orphans; 9 have both parents, but have been deserted by fathers; and 
the mothers of 7 of these are inebriates. Of 27 children at present in the 
Home, 15 are not 7 years of age; and in only seven instances are the parents 
able to pay board. 

The Treasurer’s Report shows an income, for the year, of $2,747, and an 
outlay of $1,862; leaving a balance of $884. Contributions to the Building 
Fund, $2,260. 

Tue Nose City of Boston now rejoices in a Church Home for orphans and 
destitute children ; the First Report of which shows a good beginning : 

Of the twenty children now in the Home, fifteen are boys ; three children are 
orphans ; twelve have but one parent living, either too depraved to have the 
care of young, or left with large families to provide for; the father of two 
children is incapacitated for work by an accident, and the mother unable to 
support a large family ; four are children whose mothers have been deseried by 
their husbands. 

The Treasurer’s account shows the receipts from all sources to have been 
$2,838, and the expenses $2,684, leaving a balance of $154. This sum, we 
think, cannot be deemed extravagant when we consider the amount needed for 
the outfit and furnishing of the house, which will not of course, be again 
required, 

Tue Crry of New York also has a Church Home for orphans. The Direc- 
tors, headed by the Provisional Bishop, have made their fifth Annual Report, 
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the main points of which we condense as follows: Number of children at the 
beginning of 1855, fifty-eight ; of 1856, fifty-two: of applicants during 1855, 
sizty; during 1856, one hundred: admitted during 1855, twenty-two; during 
1856, fourteen: dismissed in 1855, twenty-four ; in 1856, nine: greatest 
number at one time in 1855, seventy-one ; in 1856, fifty-seven: number at the 
close of 1855, fifty three ; of 1856, fifty-seven. So that the present year shows 
no material difference from the preceding, save the great increase in the 
number of those applying for admission. and also of those reluctantly denied 
for want of room ; the number of the latter being 86. The Board of Directors 
hold regular meetings once a quarter, and the Ladies’ Committee once a month. 
The expenses of the year have reached the sum of about $4,500, which the 
Treasurer has generally been able to pay as occasions required. Surely one 
of the first cares of New York Churchpeople should be, to enlarge the accom- 
modation and the means of this excellent Institution. 


© Tur Youne Diocese of Wisconsin furnishes something note-worthy done for 
Diocesan Missions the past year. The Rev. Mr. Ingraham was appointed to 
canvass the parishes of the Diocese, for yearly subscriptions, to be paid quar- 
terly in advance ; each clergyman to collect and remit for his parish, and to be 
visited by a “reminder,” if dilatory. The result is thus stated by Mr. 
Ingraham to the Editors of the Church Journal : 

We have on our subscription papers now $2,800, from 24 parishes, the 
remaining 10 out of our 34 not having yet been visited. And as some of these 
unvisited parishes are pretty important, as that at Madison, we can safely 
calculate upon the remaining $200 from them, in order to make $3,000, for this 
year’s Missions in the Diocese. My mission was every where kindly received, 
the only complaint being that this was not done before. Many of the parishes 
I visited without previous notice at all, and all without a knowledge of the 
object of my visit. And as Iwas compelled to visit many during the week, 
and therefore to meet a small congregation, the sum total we look upon as a 
fair average of the ability and spirit of the Diocese. And what is better than 
all, nearly one half of this $2,800 is paid in! I confess I am astonished at the 
way in which the money comes in every day. 

Then, after giving the figures in detail, the writer adds the following : 

There are the figures ; and yet there are 10 parishes still unvisited, which I 
hope to visit this month. Four of the above parishes had no pastor at the time 
of my visit. Four had no Church building at all. And nine others were 
straining every nerve to rebuild, repair, or pay their debts on the church or 
parsonage. And yet they rallied like Christians around this work, believing in 
Gop that it will not impoverish them to water others also. 


Orprxations. March 8th, by Bishop Kemper, the Rev. Henry M. Thomp- 
son to the Priesthood.—March 15th, in the chapel of the Theological Semi- 


nary, Virginia, Mr. Henderson Suter and Mr. J. T. Points to the Deaconate. 
The latter belongs to the China Mission. 


Tue peatu of President Humphrey, of St. John’s College, Annapolis, draws 
from the Calendar the following information respecting him : 


Heetor Humphrey was born at Canton, Conn., ofCongregational parents, June 
8th, 1797 —was graduated at Yale, 1818. He was ordained Deacon by Bishop 
Brownell in 1824, and Priest in 1825. Soon after his ordination to the Deaco- 
nate, he was appointed Professor of Ancient Languages in Washington (now 
Trinity) college, where he remained until 1831, when he was ‘appointed Presi- 
dent of St. John’s college, Annapolis, Md., over which he presided with good 
success until his death, Jan. 24th, 1857. 
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THE CHURCH ABROAD. 


The cause of Synodal action still appears to be making some progress in 
England. Unfortunately, the time seems not to be ripe yet for introducing the 
Laity into Convocation ; and we should hope, by all means, that the revival 
may not be established till the lay element is properly included. We have the 
clearest and firmest persuasion that Convocation cannot live to any good pur- 
pose, and ought not to live at all, till the Laity have a strong voice in its 
proceedings. The English Clergy, we suspect, have some things to unlearn; 
one is, their subserviency to the State; another, their jealousy of the People. 
Our way would be to trust and respect the People, and let the State lean to 
do likewise. 

The Convocation of Canterbury Province met on the 4th of February, and 
remained in session three days. In the Upper House, the Bishop of Chiches- 
ter presented a petition touching the legal obligation of the Clergy to read the 
burial service over persons who had died in notorious sin. ‘The Bishop of 
Oxford was the chief speaker. He denied that the words of the burial service 
expressed more than a charitable hope of the salvation of the deceased ; such 
a hope as “might fairly include in it all degrees from trembling on the verge 
of possibility, up to assured confidence as to the character of the departed.” 
“ Whenever,” he added, “ he had been consulted by any of the clergy on this 
subject, his advice had been that they should not read the burial service over 
the corpse of a person who had been living in deadly sin, and he entertained a 
strong opinion himself that it was in the power of the Bishop to shelter a per- 
son who so acted ; that if the circumstances were such as to warrant that course 
being taken, he had the power, at all events a strong moral power, to prevent 
the infliction of punishment.” The Archbishop and several other Bishops are 
said to have concurred in these views; but the Bishop of Exeter intimated 
that “he had some doubt how far the Bishop could undertake to shelter the 
clergyman from the legal consequences.” 

The Bishop of Exeter presented a petition in reference to the Denison case ; 
but did not press the matter. Some discussion was had thereupon, but the 
unanimous opinion of the House seemed to be against any present moving of 
the subject in that place. 

The most fruitful discussion was elicited by an address from the Lower 
House, “on the expediency of making fresh cxertions for sustaining and extend- 
ing the missionary efforts of the Church, both at home and in foreign parts.” 
The result was the following declaration : 


That this House has received with the greatest satisfaction the address of the 
Lower House, praying them to consider the. most desirable mode of making 
fresh exertions for sustaining and extending the Missionary effurts of the Church, 
both at home and in foreign parts; that it appears to this House that the sub- 
ject thus brought before them is one for deliberating on which they are specially 
assembled here, aud to aid them in duly considering which, they daily seek for 
the direction of their counsels by the guidance of God the Holy Ghost; that in 
the judgment of this House, the spiritual necessities of the people of this land, 
especially in its present great centres of population, as well as the urgent need 
of still greater exertion in evangelizing the distant parts of the earth, enforce 
upon us the urgent duty of carefully and deliberately considering the means 
both of increasing the present machinery of the Church, and also of employing 
new modes and instruments of service, as well as increasing that unity of action 
without which the most vigourous separate efforts are dissipated and wasted ; 
that, as the best mode of action in the address presented by the Lower House, 
this House has appointed a Committee to meet from time to time and consider 
the great subject to which their attention has been drawn, and to report upon it 
hereafter ; and that the Lower House is desired to appoint a Committee of their 
own body to consider separately the same matter, and to atvend when desired 
upon the Committee of this House and communicate with it. 
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A joint committee was appointed accordingly, and order taken for commn- 
nicating the fact to the Archbishop of York, with a view to obtain, if possi- 
ble, the codperation of the Bishops and Clergy of that Province. The 
English Churchman thinks this “a most intelligible and decided hint to his 
Grace, that the circumstances of the Church, and of his Province, require him 
to do something more than to summon his clergy to meet him in convocation, 
and then to shut the door in their faces.” 

In the Lower House several subjects were started, but none finally disposed 
of. The Rev. Mr. Fendall gave notice of a motion for a petition to the 
Crown for a license to make a canon regulating the ornaments of churches. 
It is very unlikely that the motion will prevail, and very certain that the 
license will not be granted. Canon Selwyn brought up the question of a 
revision of the translation of the Scriptures. Canon Wordsworth gave notice 
of a motion that “it is not desirable to countenance any efforts to make 
changes in the text ; but that any alterations or additions which it may be 
deemed expedient by competent authority to make, should be confined to the 
margin, and not to be introduced into the text.” Archdeacon Denison 
announced the following amendment: “That it is not expedient that this 
House give any encouragement to a revision of the authorized version, whether 
by way of insertion in the text, marginal notes, or otherwise.” 

Several other subjects were mentioned, but nothing decided in any case. 
The most important, is the mode of proceeding against clergymen accused of 
offences. The chief difficulty seems to be in the constitution of the final court 
of appeal in doctrinal matters. One party agree that the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council shall be the formal Court, but wish that it should 
be obliged to decide doctrinal questions agreeably to the opinion of a majority 
of the English Bishops, convened by the Archbishop of Canterbury. Another 
party is for substituting the Convocation of the Province for the collected 
Bishops. But this involves the difficult anomaly of a Court in two Houses. 
Archdeacon Denison insists on the. restoration of the old law, made at the 
Reformation, which made Convocation the ultimate Court of Appeal in such 
cases. He has more truth on his side than either of the other parties. 

There was a very full attendance in the Lower House, and considerable dis- 
cussion was had touching the introduction of the Laity. Mr. Caswall urged 
it strongly, and appealed, with much force, to the working of our General 
Convention in support of his cause. Much the larger number of speakers 
were on thesame side; but saw great practical difficulties in making the thing 
work. Perhaps these difficulties would seem less, if they had less exaggerated 
notions touching the rights and prerogatives of the Clergy. Our belief is, 
that if they will but take due care of their influence, they may safely leave 
their rights and prerogatives to take care of themselves. The surest way to 
lose the latter is by thinking and making too much of them: at least, so it 
is with us. However, perhaps it is not so easy in England, as here, to dis- 
tinguish between the lay element and the political element. 

On the whole, it is very evident that the proposed reformation in this par- 
ticular is gaining ground, and there may be more danger of its going too fast 
than too slow. The Convocation was prorogued to the 26th of July. 

Tue Sranpixe Committee of the Christian Knowledge Society have 
reported unanimously against the proposal for an edition of the Bible with 
improved marginal reacings. 

Patmerston has nominated the Rev. Samuel Waldegrave to a vacant 
canonry at Salisbury. The nominee is the son of an Earl ; took high honours 
at the University, and has been a faithful and laborious clergyman. 

Tue Synop of Melbourne, Australia, has had a session of fifteen days ; 
working capitally, and giving general satisfaction. 





